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Yntroduction 


The unique aspect of this book is that parents played 
a major role in preducing it. In correspondence with more 
than two hundred couples, dozens of ministers, and spe- 
cialists in the field of family relationships, common prob- 
lems were identified and some possible solutions sug- 
gested. This—together with other research, twenty-five 
years of counselling with parents, and the rigorous ex- 
perience of living with five sons—forms the reference of 
this writing. It is hoped that parents will find this book 
a practical aid in gaining greater maturity, as well as a 
source of guidance for their children. 

It was a pleasure to work intimately with so many 
wonderful parents. The project provided unusual oppor- 
tunities for exchanging ideas as well as for sharing serious 
and humorous experiences. As a result of this study, I 
have become more appreciative of parents, their problems, 
their needs, and their responsibilities. I see our own family 
anew. 

Every book is a symposium of many minds and spirits, 
especially one gleaned from so many sources. While it is 
impossible to call the roll here of those who have con- 
tributed, I should like to voice appreciation to all 
individuals and church agencies assisting in this study. I 
am particularly indebted to parents who worked with me 
in the. project and whose material I am privileged to use. 
The very nature of the comments precludes personal 
indentification. Names mentioned in dialogues and in 
reference to children are fictitious. 


G. Curtis Jones 
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{. About Parents 


Parents are God’s indispensable priests. They are the 
sacred procreators of life, guardians of the generations. 
To a degree few can fathom, the history and hope of man- 
kind rest with dedicated parents. 

Marriage, the formal consumation of love, occurs when 
in accordance with law and religious rites a couple accepts 
the responsibilities incumbent upon man and wife. Thus 
with confidence and sincerity the bride and the groom 
should give utterance to the familiar words, “I take thee 
... to my wedded wife (husband), to have and to hold 
from this day forward, for better for worse, for richer for 
poorer, in sickness and in health, to love and to cherish, 
till death us do part, according to God’s holy. ordinance; 
and thereto I plight thee my troth.” (The bride says, “I 
give thee my troth.”)1 

No commercial setting, however attractive, no public 
clerk, however sincere, can fully create the climate or 
meaningfully transmit the message inherent in the marriage 
vows as the church and its servants do. The church and 
state should take very seriously their sponsorship of the 
marriage covenant. s 


NO MAGIC ABOUT MARRIAGE 


The purpose of marriage is fulfilled through the family. 
Marriage is not primarily for the satisfaction of selfish 
people. Marriage is a partnership for the highest service 
men and women can render society; namely, furnishing 
the community with well-born, well-bred, well-trained, 
and spiritually well-oriented children. 
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The greatest legacy parents can leave their children is 
a comprehension of life which creates an appreciation for 
the past, impels commitment to the present, and stimulates 
faith in the future. This philosophy emanates from one’s 
relationship to God and to man. As Dante maintained, “It 
is love that spins the universe.” 


There is no magical formula for successful marriage. 
The late Willard L. Sperry once humorously said, “Marri- 
age was not meant to legalise family rows.” Marital con- 
flicts are to be expected, though not intentionally precipi- 
tated. It is well for husband and wife, long before they 
become parents, to understand their psychological and 
sociological differences. By nature and training, a man’s 
world is essentially one of ideas and action, while a 
woman’s world is one of emotion, affection, and maternal 
responsibilities. Much of married happiness depends upon 
husband and wife facing and accepting their differences. 


Marriage is more than a legal contract. It is a spiritual 
union extending beyond “the carpentry of time.” We are 
today witnessing widespread marital disaffection and 
divorce. Authoritative studies reveal that where the in- 
dividuals come from different religious traditions the rate 
is two and one-fourth times greater than among those 
coming from a common religious background. Where 
there is no particular religious belief, the divorce rate is 
still higher. 


THE LEAVEN OF LOVE 


Jesus likened the power of love to leaven working in 
meal. Quietly and unobtrusively the leaven claims that 
with which it is mixed. Love is the secret and strength of 
life. The leverage of love lifts ordinary people to positions 
of status and service. Where love prevails, emotional in- 
security and personal inadequacies are at a minimum. 
Psychiatrists believe that emotional insecurity in adults 
may be traced to unpleasantnesses in childhood, parti- 
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olan among adults who as children were starved for 
ove. 

Dr Smiley Blanton writes: “True love between a man 
and a woman may be defined as a relationship in which 
each helps to preserve and enlarge the life of the other. 
Such a love presupposes in both a maturity of emotional 
expression, free of childish compulsions to exploit, to 
dominate or to destroy. It is based on an acceptance of 
one another's specific biological nature, with the recogni- 
tion that man and woman are complementary, not hostile, 
to each other. It knows that each can fulfil his own destiny 
only by collaborative effort with the other in carrying out 
life’s immemorial design. Mature love thrives therefore on 
a realistic basis of equal exchange which sets up a benign 
circle of mutual pleasure, reassurances and inspiration. 
It is the mechanism that creates a permanently stable 
balance in the lifelong struggle with the disruptive forces 
of aggression.” ; 

Maturing love is far more than physical development 
and sexual satisfaction. It is a growing awareness of mutual 
responsibility and need. Love must be the motivating and 
cementing force of the home. It produces what Wash- 
ington Irving called “that delicious home feeling.” It is 
said that when Woodrow Wilson called, “Ellen!” every- 
one knew they were in love. 


We might very well compare our own attitudes toward 
love with that of Daniel A. Prescott: 


1. “Love involves more or less empathy with the loved 
one. A person who loves actually enters into the feelings 
of and shares intimately the experiences of the loved one 
and the effects of these experiences upon the loved one. 

2. “One who loves is deeply concerned for the welfare, 
happiness, and development of the beloved. This concern 
is so deep as to become one of the major organising values 
in the personality or self-structure of the loving person... 

3. “One who loves finds pleasure in making his resources 
available to the loved one, to be used by the other to en- 
hance his welfare, happiness, and development. Strength, 
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time, money, thought, indeed all resources are proffered 
happily to the loved one for his use. A loving person is 
not merely concerned about the beloved’s welfare and 
development, he does something about it. 


4, “Of course the loving person seeks a maximum of 
participation in the activities that contribute to the wel- 
fare, happiness, and development of the beloved. But he 
also accepts fully the uniqueness and individuality of the 
beloved and, to the dégree implied by the beloved’s 
maturity level, accords to the latter full freedom to ex- 
perience, to act, and to become what he desires to be- 
come. A loving person has a nonpossessive respect for the 
selfhood of the loved one.”2 

Love begets love. Loving parents challenge and inspire 
children. The home is thus transformed from a kennel to 
a blessed community; from a bargaining counter to a 
therapeutic centre. In the climate of a love-conditioned 
home, confessions are readily made and mistakes fully 
forgiven. 

Paul wrote eloquently and perhaps more disturbingly 
than we recognise when he said, “Love is patient and 
kind; love is not jealous or boastful; it is not arrogant or 
rude. Love does not insist on its own way; it is not irrita- 
ble or resentful; it does not rejoice at wrong, but rejoices 
in the right. Love bears all things, believes all things, 
hopes all things, endures all things. 

~“Love never ends; as for prophecy, it will pass away; 
as for tongues, they will cease; as for knowledge, it will 

pass away. For our knowledge is imperfect and our prop- 
hecy is imperfect; but when the perfect comes, the im- 
perfect will pass away. When I was a child, I spoke like 
a child, I thought like a child, I reasoned like a child; 

when I became a man, I gave up childish ways. For 

now we see in a mirror dimly, but then face to face. 

Now I know in part; then I shall understand fully, even 

as I have been fully understood. So faith, hope, love 

abide, these three; but the geratest of these is love” 

(1 Corinthians 13: 4-19). | 
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FREEDOM TO FAIL 


Therefore marriage is, as the ceremony states, “an hon- 
ourable estate, instituted of God....” Magnificent marri- 
ages are not to be confused with pretentious marriages, 
luxurious homes, fabulous wealth, and social prestige. 
Some couples apparently feel that their obligations to 
society are adequately met with the expansion of their 
business, the building of a larger home, and the proper 
schooling of their children. Whereas these accomplish- 
ments are important, and indicate prosperity, planning, 
and purpose, they may also be symptoms of a chronic 
illness or emptiness rather than indications of maturity. 

You may know of “the house of mystery” in Santa 
Clara Valley, California. It is reputed to be one of the 
largest private homes in the world. This architectural 
maze covers about six acres of ground and contains one 
hundred and sixty rooms. It was under construction for 
about thirty-six years. The phenomenal structure follows 
no apparent design. There are isolated rooms and inac- 
cessible closets. There are forty staircases, most of them 
having thirteen treads. There are thirteen bathrooms 
with peculiar and ornate furnishings. There are rooms 
with thirteen windows and beautiful doors that open on 
blank walls. Allegedly, the owner believed she would 
‘live just as long as she continued to add another room 
to her house. | 

Too often this is true of the estate of marriage. It is 
costly without purpose, ornate without organisation, fa- 
bulous without faith, and selfish without service. 

In our revolving-door society it is easy for busy people 
to become so involved in interesting activity that they 
lose the ardour of their love. When Frederick C. Howe, 
lawyer and political scientist, finished the first draft of 
his autobiography, he submitted it to his wife. After 
she had read it, she laughingly asked, “But, Fred, weren’t 
you ever married?” To which he stammered an embarras- 
sed answer: “I’m sorry. I guess I forgot that; Ill put it 
in now.” | 
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Though parents, like all members of our culturally 
changing society, are free to fail, completely incompetent 
parents are seldom found. Most parents are considerate 
and conscientious. To be sure, they may make foolish 
blunders, lose their tempers, burden their children with 
problems, and sometimes play favourites. Though parents 
may be grossly unwise in their judgments, unschooled 
in business, and undisciplined in faith, they contribute 
immeasurably to the totality of our culture. However, it 
is the tragedy of many parents that, though they are 
free to fail, their failures are frequently irremediable. 

“O my son Absalom, my son, my son Absalom! Would 
I had died instead of you, O Absalom, my son, my son!” 
(2 Samuel 18: 33.) 

This is a cry of exceeding sorrow. The centuries have 
failed to dull the poignancy of the lament. Surely the 
exclamation must be that of a sensitive woman. But, no, 
it is a man, and not an ordinary man at that—but, a king! 
David was a strong soldier, a fine statesman, and one 
of the first kings in recorded history who did not inherit 
his throne but was selected for his ability to rule accepta- 
bly. His kingship was not predetermined but earned. He 
was courageous; he was concerned for his people; he was 
a successful organiser and a remarkable financier. 

Wherein, then, did David fail? He failed as a father. 
Apparently the king was too busy for his family. While 
striving to make his country secure, he lost intimacy with 
his son. Cushi, the courier who brought news of the 
accidental death of Absalom on the day of the great battle 
“in the forest of Ephraim” (2 Samuel 18: 6), broke the 
anxious heart of the kin 
~ “Q my son Absalom, my son, my son Absalom!” 


A MODERN CONFESSION 


Herman Wouk, in his stinging novel of World War IL, 
The Caine Mutiny, tells of a letter given to Willie Keith 
by his doctor-father which Willie was to read after board- 
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ing ship. Dr Keith, who had forsaken his love of research 
and his desire to study the treatment of cancer to build 
a general practice in a “high-income community,” con- 
tracted cancer and wrote his son a pathetic letter: 


“Dear Willie: 


“By the time you read this letter, I think I will be 
dead. I’m sorry to startle you but I' suppose there’s no 
pleasant way to break such news. The trouble I’ve been 
having with my toe is due to a rather vicious disorder, 
malignant melanoma. The prognosis is one hundred per 
cent bad.. 

“My guess is that I won't last more than three or four 
weeks, now. 

“Tm a little young to go, according to the insurance 
tables, and I must say I don't feel ready, but I daresay 
that’s because I’ve accomplished so little. I look back on 
my life, Willie, and there’s not much there.. 

“It’s surprising, how little I have to say to you in these 
last words. I ought to fill up a dozen more sheets, and 
yet I feel you are pretty good at getting your way—and 
in other matters any words I might write would make 
little sense, without your own experience to fill the words 
with meaning. Remember this, if you can—there is noth- 
ing, nothing more precious than time. You probably feel 
you have a measureless supply of it, but you haven't. 
Wasted hours destroy your life just as surely at the begin- 
ning as at the end—only at the end it becomes more ob- 
vious. Use your time while you have it, Willie, in making 
something of yourself. 

“Religion. I'm afraid we haven't given you much, not 
having had much ourselves. But I think, after all, I will 
mail you a Bible before I go into the hospital. There is 
a lot of dry stuff in the Bible about Jewish wars and 
rituals that may put you off—but don’t make the mistake 
of skipping the Old Testament. It’s the core of all religion, 
I think, and there is a lot of everyday wisdom in it. You 
have to be able to recognise it. That takes time. Meantime 
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get familiar with the words. Youll never regret it. I 
came to the Bible as I did to everything in life, too late.... 
“Well, Willie, it’s 3 am. by my old leather-covered 
desk clock. A warming moon is shining through the lib- 
rary window, and my fingers are stiff from writing. My 
toe is giving me the devil, too. Sleeping pills and bed 
for me. Thank God for barbiturate. ; 

“Take care of your mother if she lives to be very old, 
and be kind to her if you come back from the war with 
enough strength to break away from her. She has many 
faults, but she’s good, and she has loved you and me 
very truly. eu 7 

“Think of me and of what I might have been, Willie, 
at the times in your life when you come to crossroads. 
For my sake, for the sake of the father who took the 
wrong turns, take the right ones, and carry my blessing 
and my justification with you. 

“I stretch out my hand to you. We haven't kissed in 
many, many years. I liked to kiss you when you were a 
baby. You were a very sweet and good-natured child, 
with wonderful large eyes. God! Long ago. 


“Good-bye, my son. Be a man. 
: “Dad.”3 
Parents, think it over! 


MIRACLES OF PARENTHOOD 


“Parenthood is probably the greatest honour ever con- 
ferred upon mankind. Being parents in the miracle of 
creating life elevates a husband and a wife into partner- 
ship with the Infinite—who is also Father. If God trusts 
man to bear and nurture life, man can be assured that 
he is worthy of that trust and equal to the task. God 
does not make mistakes.”4 

The telephone rang. Robert was calling to say, “Guess 
what? It’s an eight-pound boy!” Though Robert and Mar- 
sha had been married two years, it was not until they 
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contributed to and shared in the miracle of birth that 

they experienced the deeper meanings of marriage and 

parenthood. Robert had delivered babies for others, and 

his knowledge of medical science had wonderfully pre- 

pared him for the event. But this birth was different! The 

ieee of reproduction and incarnation had visited their 
ome. 


They were parents. 

As soon as possible I stood by Elizabeth’s bed. A few 
hours earlier she had returned from the delivery room. 
Previously she had lost a baby in childbirth. Through the 
marvels of science and loving care she was now a mother. 
After a brief greeting, and in a voice broken with grati- 
tude, she asked, “Won't you please pray for our baby?” 

The miracle of parenthood! 


PERPETUAL PREPARATION 


Preparation for parenthood should precede marriage. 
Thoughiful men and women will carefully plan for their 
children well in advance of their arrival. This involves far 
more than adequate insurance, a layette, and an extra bed- 
room. Those anticipating parenthood will seek scientific 
and spiritual counsel. They will discuss with their physi- 
cian biological truths and obtain a more intimate know- 
ledge of sex, especially as related to their own physical 
limitations and possibilities. Moreover they will explore 
peri their minister the spiritual implications of parent- . 

ood. 

It is hardly sufficient to know the “facts of life,” have 
a fashionable wedding, satisfying honeymoon, and return 
to a well-furnished house with high heart. Marriage, like 
any other human enterprise, requires constant attention 
and consecration. Successful] marriages and exemplary 
parents are not the products of chance, but the refined 
results of discipline and dedication. 

Marriage affords an opportunity for uninterrupted love. 
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Courtship must be continuous. A writer sensitive to 

marital relationships offers these stimulating suggestions: 

“Never allow both of you to get angry at the same 
time. 

Never talk at one another, either alone or in company. 

Never speak loudly to one another, unless the house 
is on fire. . 

Never find fault unless it is perfectly certain that a 
fault has been committed, and always speak lov- 
ingly. 

Never taunt with a mistake. 

Never make a remark at the expense of each other— 
it is meanness. 

Never part for a day without loving words to think 
of during absence. 

Never meet without loving welcome. 

Never let the sun go down upon any anger or. griev- 
ance. 

Never let any fault you have committed go by until 
you have frankly confessed it and asked for for- 
giveness. 

Never forget the happy hours of early love. 

Never sigh over what might have been, but make 
the best of what is.” 

Enviable parenthood involves study and observation, 
complete sharing of confidences, fears, and faith. “Devel- 
oping a family,” said the Reverend Bernard P. Donachie, 
“is far more demanding than any artistic work. All good 
parents must be consummate masters of their craft. They 
must know when to be as blunt as a heavy chisel, and 
when to be as fine and sharp as a needle, or as gentle as 
a dusting brush. It is by family life that unfinished chara- 
cters will be sanded down to a high polish of sanctity.” 
Father Donachie advised couples that to be “true artists” 
in raising families “they must have the same burning 
desire for perfection that animates all great artists and 
must view their homes as the focal point of their lives.” 

Bishop Hazen G. Werner wrote definitively: “Yes, what 
you are determines what your children will be. This hap- 
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pens because emotional learning on the part of children 
comes through absorption—a kind of pedagogy by con- 
tagion. What you are makes its impress upon the uncon- 
scious life. It isn’t just what you say that registers with 
your child, but more importantly, what you feel as you say 
it, how you really feel toward him. How else account 
for the fact that a child knows when he is not wanted? 
In spite of the outward affection lavished upon a child 
by a parent who is inwardly frustrated and burdened with 
a sense of guilt, his child knows things are not right.” 


PARENTS SPEAK 


From a selective survey of parents across our country, 
I discovered an encouraging concern on the part of many 
to improve themselves and to experience an ever-greater 
maturity. A letter brought this statement: “Parents need 
to see and understand that life is a dynamic growth pro- 
cess and is constantly changing from what we know to 
the unknown. This uncertainty is good, it keeps us alert, 
awake, and on the offensive to most challenges. No parent 
will be one hundred per cent satisfied with what he has 
done or is doing, but should know and accept the fact 
that growth and especially maturity come only from the 
experiences of living.” 

A mother confessed: “Without the help of my husband 
I would be a ‘lousy parent.’ He is the strong one, the firm 
one, the right one. He understands just exactly what a 
father should mean to a family, and having been raised 
in an orphans’ home, he has grasped the idea very well. 
His love for me and for our boys has made him want to 
do his very best and he constantly seeks God’s guidance.” 

“I believe,” says a Christian father, “I am a better 
parent than I was a year ago. I believe that I am a 
better parent than my father was....We are making 
mistakes together,. but we are also learning together.” 

From a vigorous couple came this pithy paragraph: “As 
parents, well Joe and I are the tryingest! We read, we 
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listen, we think, and we search our hearts. We make mis- 
takes and our girls forgive us and we forgive them. We 
are so pleased to be parents at all, to have the privilege 
of passing on our ideas and ideals to succeeding genera- 
tions. What a responsibility, what a challenge, what a 


joy!” 


1 From The Book of Common Prayer. 

2 Daniel A. Prescott, The Child in the Educative Process. 
3 Herman Wouk, The Caine Mutiny. 

4 Clarence G. Moser, Understanding Boys. 
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2D About the Home 


“So long as there are homes to which men turn 
At close of day; 

So long as there are homes where children are, 
Where women stay— 

If love and loyalty and faith be found 

Across those sills— 

A stricken nation can recover from 

its gravest ills. 


So long as there are homes where fires burn 
And there is bread; 

So long as there are homes where lamps are lit 
And prayers are said; 

Although people falter through the dark— 

And nations grope— 

With God himself back of these little homes— 
We have sure hope.”1 


The home is God’s school of the spirit. It is the one 
place in all the world where an individual can be himself 
and grant others the same privilege. From the Garden of 
Eden to caves, cliffs, tents, cabins, palatial homes, crowd- 
ed apartments, automobile trailers, ultramodern residences 
—the home is the hearthstone of love. It is not only the 
cradle of civilisation but also its ultimate supreme court. 

Though housing has changed with the times, the people 
housed are very much the same. While the composition 
of family life is more complex, the basic drives and needs 
of individuals remain unchanged. Though automation has 
eased men’s burdens, it has not solved their problems. We 
rejoice in conveniences and comforts, but an air condi- 
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tioner will not correct a bad character; a bar in the 
rathskeller may be fashionable but it will not invoke the 
blessings of the Heavenly Father upon our children; a 
garbage disposal unit will not grind up family skeletons; 
a picture window will not greatly enhance a child’s ap- 
preciation of the world. The facilities surrounding our 
lives do not speak for the faith directing our lives. 


DIFFERENT HOMES 


One of the consuming concerns and principal reasons 
for marriage is to establish a happy home. This is the 
most visible objective of true love. Every couple dreams of 
perfect marital relationships. Most sincere people start out 
well. They explore their ignorance together. They find 
enjoyment in their companionship and in their struggles. 
An indescribable joy suffuses a couple with the arrival 
of their first child. However, the child may be their un- 
doing. The mother soon learns that child care is tedious 
and time-consuming, and the father recognises, as never 
before, the parental responsibilities he faces. Husband 
and wife work harder, see less of each other, and usually 
have less money than before. The great danger’is that 
parents will permit the rituals of parenthood and home 
building to become irritating routine. 

The patriarchal home is still with us. This is the one 
in which Papa prescribes and preaches. Unfortunately he 
seldom practises what he preaches-because of a lack of 
courage, energy, or any real concern. A friend once in- 
vited me for lunch. As soon as we walked into his home 
he barked, “Mama, I thought lunch was ready!” When 
we were seated at the table he immediately demanded: 
“Let's have some bread. What about the hot bread?” 

I sensed his wife’s embarrassment at his perpetual de- 
mands, and asked, “My dear, why don’t you sit down 
and eat with us?” “Oh,” she replied, “I ate a half-hour 
ago. As much as to say, “I knew what was coming.” 
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However, such domineering is not limited to men. 
Wives can be so bossy that the home becomes a second- 
rate lecture hall wherein there is no time for a question- 
and-answer period. It was this type of home that cansed 
a social worker to exclaim, “If I had to live with that 
woman, I'd take to drink too!” 


There is also the juvenile-dominated home. Here both 
parents relax, or fail to accept responsibility, and give 
their offspring freedom to terrorise people and destroy 
property. Such parents proceed on the theory that Johnny 
must never be curbed, corrected, or controlled. I once 
walked into such a home—or rather around and between 
barricades erected by a youngster who whammed me on 
the shins with a wooden toy. From the appearance of the 
furniture, he had been allowed license to destroy. 

The poverty-depressed home is not to be compared with 
the pleasure-centred home. The former frequently deve- 
lops character and stamina, while the latter all too often 
specialises in selfishness and softness. 

Mary and John were married. After a few months John 
reverted to his childhood custom of using tantrums to get 
his way. He became jealous and increasingly lazy. He 
had never known discipline, nor had he been taught 
responsibility. When he needed anything, he asked for 
it; he never earned it. He was the spoiled child of a well- 
to-do family. Needless to say, resentments mounted when 
John, the playboy, continued his childhood conduct. 
Tensions grew, and divorce loomed. 

There are also homes that are being eaten away by 
the termites of sin, such as excessive drinking and pro- 
miscuous sex relations. Hardened indifference and the 
scavenger hunt for money may also destroy the delicate 
balance between freedom and faith. Those of us who 
have put a drunkard to bed or waited in court with a 
sobbing wife while the earthly destiny of her husband 
was being determined know all too well the consequences 
of sin. Jesus words have peculiar pertinency: “And if a 
-house is divided against itself, that house will not be 
able to stand” (Mark 3: 25). 
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“Our hope is that, before it is too late, we may re-— 
cognise our homes, however modest their arr tea 
as places of potential redemption to which people may — 
return from the storm of the world for understanding pe q 
strength, and from which they may go out to do the work — 
the world so sorely needs to have done. Thus life takes 
on a beautiful rhythm. We go into the fellowship for 


renewal and go out from it for service in the world...."2 — 


THE PRESCHOOL YEARS 


A delightful couple came to see me to discuss — 
a five-year-old boy. Adoption is always magnanimous, an 
demonstrates genuine compassion. I encourage it wher- 
ever possible. However, in this instance I discouraged the 
husband and wife on the grounds that it was almost too 
late to mould the child’s character. 

The impressionable preschool years are the most form- 
ative period in life. Whereas no rule is irrevocable and 
every individual is different, and hence reacts differently 
to environment and stimuli, yet, generally speaking if a 
child’s character chassis—on which his entire life must 
ultimately rest—has not been sufficiently formed by the 
time he enters school the chances are he will be a dis- 
rupting influence in any group. Because he feels insecure, 
he will be inconsistent and unpredictable. 

“Your new baby is a piece of soft clay that you mould 
with every word, look, and act—even by your very pre- 
sence. No period is more impressionable than infancy, for 
at this time your child develops those first and deepest 
reactions to things around him. sige 

“Long before he can understand a word you say, he 
knows the difference between a smile and a frown, be- 
tween a caress and even th® slightest slap, between eyes 
turned toward him and eyes turned away, between a 
pleasant and a harsh tone of voice, between relaxation 
and tenseriess in you. By the end of his first vear, he feels 
accurately whether or not you love him and think he is 
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important. His need for love and confidence is so basic 
that he looks for them in everything you do or say. 3 


Though there are many and rapid changes in the devel- 
opment of the preschool child, they centre in the parents 
comprehension of what is taking place and in their 
response to their child’s needs. Thumb-sucking, bed-wet- 
ting, and prolonged spells of crying may be caused by 
dificiencies on the part of the child’s parents. This is also 
a period when diet is extremely essential, yet diet may 
cause contention which leaves scars forever. Parents must 
be concerned with their child’s physical development, and 
there can be no substitute for the prescriptions of wise 
pediatricians. Nevertheless parents must be careful not 
to destroy the child’s sense of belonging or his emotional 
health by forcing him to take another spoonful of pablum 
or spinach. This is the time in a chlid’s life when he 
feeds on feeling as well as on food. 


ATTITUDES MAKE A DIFFERENCE 


My research with parents brought these delightful 
comments: “Many books tell how pleasant bedtime and 
mealtime should be. To me bedtime is a nightmare. My 
husband works evenings, and the five children have me 
outnumbered. I have never been biessed with a sleepy 
child—just healthy, lively children who don't like to settle 
down. I have never yet felt joyous over the frequent 
spilling of milk and the extra cleanup chores. 

“Problems are increased a great deal when you have 
more than two children. I was an only child, 1nd we had 
five in a seven-year span. I appreciate this experience. If 
1 had stopped at two, I wouldn't have had the faintest 
idea of what a larger family is like. We have never had 
the services of a free baby sitter and haven't been able 
to afford one since the third child arrived. Because the 
children haven't been left, I think they feel a closer family 
relationship. Too often mamma and daddy spend so much 
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time working that they don’t enjoy their children. We 
enjoy our children.” 


IMPORTANCE OF SCHEDULE 


Long before the child can communicate, he responds to 
regularity of schedule. He anticipates feeding, playtime, 
bedtime, and even the bathroom. If his physical routine 
is permitted to become haphazard, he will inevitably ex- 
perience confusion and insecurity, which he may inter- 
pret as lack of attention or love. This is particularly true 
with regard to feeding habits and toilet training. We are 
told that the time to feed a child is when he is hungry, 
This, too, can be carried to an extreme. A child’s schedule 


should be arranged so that he becomes hungry at regular 


intervals. 

Bathroom training can be a real problem for one-, two-, 
and three-year-olds. However, this time-consuming routine 
can be handled in such a way that the child will develop 
confidence and independence, and develop regular habits. 


STIMULATE THE SEARCH 


In addition to assisting the child to develop sound and 
healthful physical habits which are allied with mental 
and emotional health, there is the challenge to create 
an atmosphere wherein he or she will begin to search 
for the good and beautiful. Attitudes are transferable. 
The parents communication with God is contagious. Pra- 
yers over the child long before he can say, “Now I lay 
me...” challenge him to search for the good before he 
can acknowledge it. Through reverence, discipline, and 
the example of prayer the child experiences God. 

My wife teaches three-year-olds in our Sunday church 
school. She told me of a beautiful child whose father is 
Italian and Catholic and whose mother is Jewish. When 
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prayertime came, the girl volunteered to lead the prayer. 
Confidently she said, “God is great and God is good.” 
Wonderfull Parents dare not postpone or procrastinate 
in their responsibility of introducing the child to God. 

“The gist of the whole matter perhaps can be sum- 
med up under three heads. 

“1. Whether a child prays or not is at bottom a question 
of whether he reaches out toward the good. Words are 
relatively unimportant. 

“2. Real prayer for the child will come through his 
experiences, especially experiences which bring with them 
a sense of failure or success, which arouse aspirations, 
which call for choices, decisions. Only as they are con- 
nected with such experiences are spoken prayers likely 
to have worthful reality. 

“3. While relatively unimportant, spoken prayer is by 
no means absolutely unimportant for the child. In so far 
as he can find meaningful word expression for his out- 
reach toward the good, whether the expression be his 
own or drawn from such treasures of the spirit as our 
language affords, his sensitivity to the beautiful and true 


may well be developed and his life enriched and made 
more fruitful thereby.” | 


PARENTAL PROBLEMS 


There is no such thing as a perfect home, for there is 
no such thing as a perfect parent or a perfect child. The 
claim is made, but the best of parents make mistakes and 
even model children have their weaknesses. 

A couple writes: “The number one problem, we feel, 
is the need for teaching children more spiritual values 
and after recognising this need, how to meet it. The hour 
or two that children attend church and religious instruc- 
tion is inadequate in quantity and, in many instances, 
quality. :. 2" 

A professor and his wife share this concern: “A major 
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problem parents face today is that of time for their chil- 
dren. Life becomes increasingly centred away from home 
both for parents and children. Probably this is inevitable 
and, in itself, not to be absolutely deplored. But it does con- 
front us with the necessity of voicing new ways to be 
parents in the new day.” 

“The number one problem facing parents,” says a cou- 
ple, “is that the youth of today are growing up too fast. 
The rapid pace of living causes parents to let their chil- 
dren grow up without noticing them.” 

From the West comes this declaration: “Our problem 
is how to keep our children alive in an automobile age!” 

Somewhere in this wide spectrum of symptoms and 
problems parents face is your problem and mine. 


LOVED OR MANAGED? 


When Woodrow Wikon was president of Princeton Uni- 
versity, he startled a group of alumni by saying: “Some 
of you write and ask us why we don't make more of 
your boys. I will tell you the main reason. Because they 
are your boys.” 

All of us reflect home, school, playground, and other 
influences, especially those of the home. Here the chil- 
dren dream dreams, and their parents must dream with 
them and at the same time know when to voice concern 
or to offer congratulations. 

It is said that Adolf Hitler hated his father and managed 
his mother. 

‘Thomas A. Edison saw in his mother a shining exam- 
ple of what life could be, while in his father he saw 
the man he did not want to become. 

There is no substitute for parental guidance in the home. 
however efficient the retinue of servants. When Johnny 
and Susan come home from school they want to be greet- 
ed by their mother, not by the maid or the baby sitter, 

Great mothers create great men. Think of Moses and of 
his mother’s determination to save him! 
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Joseph and Mary must have been wonderful people 
for God to trust them with the Promised One. 

Consider Susanna Wesley, mother of John and Charles 
Wesley, who bore nineteen children in a span of twenty- 
one years and who lost ten children, eight in infancy. 
Her neighbours marvelled at her ability to organise her 
home and manage her household. The modern home has 
ninety-odd labour-seeking devices. Susanna Wesley had 
_ few conveniences, yet she taught her children until they 
were five years of age. Furthermore, every afternoon she 
took one child into the privacy of her room and there 
shared with him the finer things of life: “On Monday 
with Mollie, on Tuesday with Hettie, on Wednesday with 
Nancy, on Thursday with Jackie, on Friday with Patty, 
on Saturday with Charles, and with Emilia and Sukey 
on Sunday. It all sounds very stilted to us, but it worked 
out very well. Twenty years after he had left home John 
Wesley wrote to his mother, ‘If you can spare me only 
that part of Thursday evening which you formerly bes- 
towed on me in another manner I doubt not it would 
be useful now for correcting my heart as it was in form- 
ing my judgment.’ ” 

No wonder that from that home pervaded with love 
came the dynamic personalities. 


WHERE DEMOCRACY BEGINS 


There is little doubt that with the family also rests our 
hope for enduring democracy. If the home fails to dis- 
seminate this truth and to demonstrate the essential cha- 
racteristics and procedures of democracy, then life as we 
know it is in jeopardy. 


WHAT IS DEMOCRATIC LIVING? 


1. It is the willingness to organise the family into a 
responsible relationship. 
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9. It is granting another the freedom to fail, but with 
willingness to accept him when he fails to restere him to 
full family status. i 

3. It is a candid evaluation and acceptance of an 
individual's uniqueness. 

4, It is co-operative sharing and living. 

5. It is a conscious attempt to assist one another in the 
realisation of worth-while ambitions. 

6. It is mutual planning for the good of the entire 
family. 

7. It is the establishment of respect for law, order, and 
authority. 

8. It is a generous and. gracious living, 

9. It is an introduction to, and the demonstration of, 
discipline. 


HINTS FOR A HAPPY HOME 


1. Have fun together. Take time to play with your chil- 
a dala you forgotten how to fly a kite or make a doll’s 

ress! 

2. Remember important Anniversaries. 

3. Develop the Spirit and Willingness to Share. At meal- 
time, prayertime, bedtime, sometime, share your day with 
your family and listen while others share theirs. | 

4, Sing and Listen Together. Music is a great condi- 
tioner for understanding and teaching. 

5. Read Together. Read with your family. The text may 
be a passage of Scripture after dinner, an editorial, a 
letter, or a child’s first poem—but whatever it is, it is all- 
important. Encourage the children to read aloud in the 
family circle. 

6. Work Together. Common chores, whether they are 
washing the dishes or the car, taking down the storm 
windows or putting up the screens, provide visible to- 
getherness. 

7. Shop Together. It can be fun and most profitable. 
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8. Entertain at Home. Such entertainment is exciting, 
colourful, and mutually stimulating. It is amazing what 
transpires in one’s home with choice guests. No atmos- 
phere compares with that of candle-lighted dining room 
in a gracious home. 

9. to Church Together. Public worship is an indis- 
pensable family experience. 

10.: Sacrifice Together. If you cannot afford to give 
Bobby a bicycle, then prove your point by foregoing an 
item of clothing or a night at the club. 

There are innumerable ways for families to experience 
togetherness. Families who intelligently plan together 

happily stay together. 


HALLMARKS OF A CHRISTIAN HOME 


Obviously more than a motto is required to make a 
home Christian. There must be the interaction of many 
activities and experiences, as well as a total commitment 
‘to the Lord of Life which expresses itself in myriad ways. 

1. A Christian home will be aware of the presence of 
God. The Biblical view of the home teaches that your 
family is a physical, emotional, social, and spiritual unity 
of utmost importance to the kingdom of God. The family 
is God’s idea. Through it you and I are challenged to 
glorify Him and to serve our fellow men. “Train up a 
child in the way he should go, and when he is old he will 
not depart from it” (Proverbs 22: 6). 

2. The Christian home will practise the teachings of 
Christ. This embraces the whole spectrum of life. Parents 
need to be familiar with what Jesus said about possessions 
and about war and peace and human relations. 

3. The Christian home will demonstrate faith. This will 
not be a cheap, theatrical hocus-pocus but a genuine con- 
fidence and hope which emanate from a satisfying en- 
counter with Jesus Christ. A person’s religious faith will 
be seen in the manner in which he conducts his busi- 
ness, and his willingness to be used by the community. 
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“Faith is nothing other than the vessél in which God 
pours his love...” 

4, The Christian home will demonstrate love. “By this 
all men will know that you are my disciples, if you have 
love for one another” (John 13: 35). “This is my com- 
mandment, that you love one another as I have loved 
you (John 15: 12). Love is the differentiating quality of 
the Christian. Love is the victorious life. God’s love must 
be transmitted to children through their parents. Until 
one is loved it is impossible for one to express love. 

5. The Christian home practises forgiveness. It is the 
community of reconciliation. Like the loving father in 
the Parable of the Prodigal Son, good parents not only 
are happy to forgive but also practise hope and charity 
in all their relationships. 

6. The Christian home will be exemplary. Confidence,, 
not conceit, will fill its members, and joy will claim them 
at their work. 

7. The Christian home will be faithful to the church. 
In one sense the church will be at home. The family that 
ignores or fails to incorporate the church into its life not 
only becomes spiritually undernourished and inadequate 
but also morally enervated and inconsistent. The family 
who goes to church seeking a faith leaves church seeking 
to serve. The church is the committed community. Thus 
the church-going family is committed to a way of life 
designed to redeem the world. | 

Is God at home in your home? 


1 From Light of the Years by Grace Noll Crowell. 
2Elton Trueblood, The Yoke of Christ. 
3 Barney Katz, How to Be a Better Parent. 
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2 About Boys 


“For to us a child is born, 
to us a son is given;...” 
—(Isaiah 9: 6) 


Although we may speak of the equality of the sexes 
and the passing of a patriarchal philosophy of human 
relations, a son still remains the symbol of familial con- 
tinuity. 

“A boy will always present a chalienge to adults. To 
parents he is a part of them, a hope, a dream, a nuisance, 
a pest. To other adults, he is the promise of the future, 
the assurance that their achievements will live after them. 

“As he grows older, he peddles the family secrets until 
the teacher knows as much about the home as he does. 
He seems to be his happiest when he is so covered with 
mud that no one can see where to kiss him; when one 
needs a moment's rest a boy becomes perpetual motion. 
He has been described as one who can ‘swim like a fish, 
balk like a mule, bellow like a bull, act like a pig, or be- 
have like a jackass, according to climatic conditions.’ ”1 

While a boy may have an exceedingly difficult time 
becoming mature, deep within him is the gnawing desire 
to pattern his life after someone whom he admires. It may 
be his father, his teacher, his athletic coach, or a friend. 


LIVING IN A BOYS DORMITORY 


Our life is made happy with five sons, including two 
sets of twins. We know whai its like to lose sleep with 
fretting infants, to survive the incidence of childhood 
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diseases, and to attend Parent-Teacher meetings between 
engagements! We are familiar with the problems of a 
home menagerie that includes snakes, rats, bugs, flies, 
turtles, alligators, cats, dogs, squirrels, and rabbits. We 
are acquainted with interminable telephone calls, auto- 
mobile problems, and the shock of the unexpected experi- 
ence. Piano recitals and posture contests are routine, and 
their outcomes are often awaited with keen anticipation. 

The competition of twins running against each other 
for school office, with one being defeated, and a hotly 
contested campaign for presidency of the student body 
in a large high school, with victory for one, are also with- 
in our experience. We know what it’s like to have one 
twin president of his school and the other, vice-president. 
We seem to have spent half a lifetime in gymnasiums, 
natatoriums, football stadiums, and track arenas. Open 
house for the entire student body, the problems of “going 
steady,” and the nostalgia of the final date are common 
and exciting insights into life in our “boys’ dormitory”! 
No doubt you could give a similar testimony. 


GRADATIONS IN GROWTH 


The miracle of growth is fascinating and demanding. 
No matter how perplexed parents may be at times, those 
who have a reasonable comprehension of the physiolo- 
gical, sociological, and mental changes that mark certain 
ages and stages of their children will more intelligently 
understand and guide their development. Without being 
tedious or technical, let us review some of the broader 
and more obvious capacities and behaviour patterns of 
boys from one to twenty-one years of age. 

Twelve months: At this age the normal child is finding 
his feet. He is a toddler. He can walk a few steps by hold- 
ing on. Usually he can say “Mama” and “Dada.” He smile 
orten. 3 

Eighteen months: The baby makes miraculous progress 
_ between twelve and eighteen months. He is talking and 
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walking and learning to feed himself. His vocabulary may 
include ten words and more. Pictures, people, and objects 
fascinate him. He experiences brief moments of concen- 
tration, as indicated by his interest in picture books. He 
likes to feed himself, usually with both hands. He is proud 
of his teeth. He eats messily. Pull-toys attract him. His 
toilet habits are more regular. 

Two years: He enjoys walking; in fact, he’s perpetual 
motion. His dexterity is much improved. He enjoys blocks, 
small toys, and climbing. He responds to the challenges 
posed by interlocking toys. He may speak in sentences of 
three or more words. The two-year-old can usually verba- 
lise his needs. 

Three years: His ability to walk and run is vastly im- 
proved. He learns to ride a tricycle, and can put on his 
‘shoes and some of his clothes. He now knows a few 
songs, and. feeds himself better. He becomes observant. 
and questioning; he notices differences between sexes, He 
imitates others. The “motor,” or more impulsive, . child 
begins tc emerge. At the same time the “sensor,” or 
quieter, type is also distinguishable. His imagination soars. 
He is a collector of practically everything he sees. His 
hands and his pockets are not large enough. He is very 
possessive. 

Four years: The child can now virtually dress himself, 
wash and dry face and hands, and he laces his shoes and 
perhaps ties them. He talks continually and is more co- 
operative, especially with other children. He may be a 
little more curious about sex, although boys and girls may 
undress before one another. 

Five years: This is an exceedingly active age in which 
the boy lives in a dramatic world. He is less interested in 
sex play; he counts ten to twelve objects correctly; tells. 
you the number of fingers on his hands, distinguishes be- 
tween a nickel, penny, dime, and quarter, and is familiar 
with many colours. He can print his name, dress and 
undress himself, run errands of a limited nature, and 
remember specific instructions. He usually begins kinder- 
garten. | 
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Six years: He is no longer a baby, and is full of ques- 
tions, especially about babies and where they come from. 
Individualism is very strong. He has become more aware 
of sexual differences, though less interested in sex than 
the four-year-old. His interest in stories, music, and sports 
begins to emerge. He enjoys laughter and play. His 
closets are never large enough. His readiness to read 
and express himself in other areas is apparent, and parents 
need to be prepared to assist him. He begins formal 
schooling. 


Seven years: He lives in an expanding world. He is 


capable of walking to school and back, participates in 
group play, and has an appetite for learning as well as 
for larger servings of food. His religious inclinations are 
more perceptible, and his weaknesses begin to show. 

Eight years: The boy is more mature, demanding, and 
curious to learn and to know what he is seeing. His in- 
terest in sex is high, though his exhibitionism is not so 
common, and he enjoys peeping. It is an age of teasing, 
joking, and provoking. 

Nine years: This is an awkward age. His growth is 
sometimes phenomenal, and is accompanied by a large 
appetite. His energy requirements are frequently a real 
problem. He is interested in everything, reads and writes 
quite well, and uses the telephone with considerable 
finesse. Procrastination is common, and he is very critical 
of others. 


Ten years: The child is more serious, though his voca- 
bulary may be harsh and smutty. He is more protective, 
likes to play with five-year-olds, and is fond of friends. 
Cub Scouts, group play and activity are part of his world. 
His posture is improving as well as his poise; and the out- 
of-doors is his great love. 

Eleven years: This is a time of incessant activity. Poise 
and punctiliousness are not hallmarks of this age. He 
sprawls rather than sits. There are tremendous personality 
and facial changes. Ocular co-ordination and vision are 
greatly improved. Eleven-year-old boys are far more uni- 
form in development than girls are inclined to be at this 
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age. The child is more discriminating. Institutions take 
on meaning. Masturbation is common. The boy thinks 
more in terms of his family; he likes to take long hikes, 
and has a growing sense of right and wrong. 

Twelve years: Many changes are going on, most of 
them for the better. He is more reasonable, less insistent, 
more companionable, and more co-operative. His psycho- 
logical growth all but excels his physical growth. It is a 
time when his personality is being integrated; enthusiasm, 
initiative, and self-reliance are emerging. Puberty is ap- 
proaching or may have already appeared. He is more 
sensitive to the reactions of people, though not always 
to himself. He uses money differently, and saves it for a 
definite project or purpose. He is less sure of his vocation 
than he was at ten or eleven, and more willing to volunteer. 
Athletics attract him, while parties are more common 
among girls. 

Thirteen years: This is usually a complex stage. Childish- 
ness is disappearing, and adolescence is well under way, 
yet maturity is a pendulum that swings to great extremes. 
Moodiness and isolation are typical characteristics. The 
thirteen-year old is apt to be more reflective than the 
twelve-year-old. He is more careful in his choice of words. 
He is more responsible, though parents may be more con- 
cerned. Bodily changes are rapid and tremendous. His 
health is usually better, fatigue less common, and child- 
hood diseases are virtually things of the past. Boys begin 
to show more interest in girls. Many thirteen-year-old 
boys show decided improvement in personal appearance 
and in the tidiness of their rooms. School is more of a 
challenge than a chore. 

Fourteen years: Emotional changes are obvious. There 
is more laughter, freedom, contentment, and relaxation. 
The boy enjoys life, sometimes too much so. He is gre- 
garious, more self-reliant. His spontaneous moods are in- 
creasingly creative and suggestive. Age fourteen seems to 
be an important transition point for most boys. 

Fifteen years: Maturity traits of the fifteen-year-old are 
not easily described. The boy is in an organising stage 
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aud he may be very subjective. His likes and dislikes are 
strong, and he harbours grudges. His temper may be very 
pronounced, though his awareness, perceptiveness, and 
loyalty to basic social groups are usually improved. The 
fifteen-year-old is aware of his limitations, and is prone 
to become confused about his potentials. He is more com- 
plex than happy, and his competitive spirit is sharp. 

Sixteen years: “The major subcycle which began with 
Year Ten comes to full circle at sixteen, and then takes | 
a long swing of five years or more toward maturity. The 
16-year-old if he rises to tiptoe can almost see the horizon 
of adulthood. He is himself a pre-adult.”2 He is far more 
co-operative and concerned about his appearance, demon- 
strates a more healthful independence, accepts responsi- 
bility more readily, and begins to respect authority and 
property. He begins to consider money more from an 
adult point of view. He has an increasing understanding 
of the family budget, and is willing to sacrifice. While 
the immediate is far more important than the future, he 
nevertheless dreams and plans. Religion holds real in- 
terest for him. 

Sixteen to twenty-one years: This is a period of obvious 
and encouraging changes. Boys see themselves more 
clearly. Important decisions are made: college, life work, 
marriage, and leaving home for extended periods of time 
are all in their thoughts and frequently in their experience. 
Though the “war of independence” continues, battles are 
less frequent and the outcome is usually more graciously 
accepted. Because group acceptance is so essential to 
youths in the late teens and early twenties, boys and girls 
frequently play games with themselves and others, lest 
they not be accepted by members of their group. Pre- 
tence is common. 


CONCERNS AND CAUTIONS 


Knowing many of the problems and temptations of the 
adolescent, parents are naturally concerned for their chil- 
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_ dren. One reason is that a youthful mistake may do per- 
manent harm. The girl who bears a child out of wedlock, 
or the boy who fritters away his time in high school, thus 
precluding college and making a second or third choice 
of a job necessary, or the youngster who becomes identi- 
fied with a morally unacceptable group, naturally dis- 
_ turbs his parents. Moreover, drinking, smoking, and other 
indications of adolescent rebellion cause grave concern. 

“Boys and girls sometimes get into mischief and trouble 
because adults have not met them halfway in giving them 
_ Opportunities to be mature. We need to meet the grow- 
ing young person at each point at which he is willing and 
able to take responsibility. The adolescent, like the little 
child, should not be pushed too rapidly, but if responsi- 
bility is not offered to him as he shows readiness for it, 
he may remain immature and continue to play the part 
of a child, irresponsible and self-centred.”3 

Since adolescence is such a complicated and curiously 
inconsistent stage, the parent needs to exercise utmost 
care lest he dominate his son on the one hand, or become 
so adjusted to his demands on the other that he is a “soft 
touch” and an irresponsible counsellor and companion. 

“Growth in the adolescent, as in the child, does not 
proceed equally at all times in all areas. The adolescent 
is often still emotionally immature—‘A full-grown body 
is entrusted to an inexperienced mind.’ All this helps to 
make adolesc :nce a difficult period for both young people 
and adults. }. is a challenge to adults not only to help 
the adolescer.. but to permit him to achieve maturity and 
become one ci them.” 


COMMON COUNSEL 


Though it is always easier to tell people what not to 
do than what to do, let us consider some very common 
“don'ts” which may suggest some things to do. 

1. Do not superimpose your will on that of your son. 
Permit him the freedom to fail. I know a father who in- - 
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sisted that his son become a minister. The boy wanted — 


to be a scientist. The result was that science lost a fine 
student and the Church gained an unstable preacher. 

2 Do not expect the impossible. Though your son may 
appear to be lazy and irresponsible, he is a very busy 
person. He, too, is caught up in the accelerated tempo 
of living. Very few teen-agers can make competent deci- 
sions quickly. Indeed, very few have a serious and re- 
_ warding sense of time. 

3. Do not handle private matters publicly. Beneath a 
boy’s apparent adequacy and courage is considerable in- 
security, tenderness, and fear. Parents sometimes take 
their boys to task in public, knowing that their rebuttal 
will be mild. 


4. Do not hold yourself up as a standard of success. 
Refrain from telling your son how successful you were at 
his age. It is possible that he will discover your past and 
still like you! If you are who you say you are, he will 
be among the first to admire you. 

5. Do not hold grudges. A nineteen-year-old took great 
pride in telling me he left home at fifteen because he 
and “the old man” could not get along. They found it 
difficult to forgive and to forget. 

6. Do not postpone important decisions. The time to 
face a problem is before it appears. Whereas this is not 
always possible, matters of genuine concern should be 
handled with discretion, directness, and in confidence. 

7. Do not underestimate your son. Though he may not 
approach your standards, he may be much better quali- 
fied for a specific assignment than you realise, and far 
more mature than you were at his age. 

8. Do not spoil your boy. Teach him discipline, res- 
ponsibility, and fair play. Bobby flunked out of a splen- 
did Eastern college not because he was incapable of doing 
the work but because he was incapable of self-discipline. 

9. Do not promote your son. Quite unconsciously, fa- 
thers sometimes manipulate situations wherein their boy 
is given undue advantage or is elevated to unwarranted 
positions of leadership and responsibility. 
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10. Do not permit your son to waste time. It is irreplace- 
able. Keep him busy. 


11. Do not permit your son to waste money. Encour- 
age him to respect honest toil, and see to it that he has 
opportunities to earn money. 


12. Do not allow him to take advantage of others or to 
capitalise on your reputation or position. Teach him to 
respect all people and to stand on his own feet. 


SLEEP 


As necessary and normal as sleep is, the amount re- 
quired seems to vary considerably with the individual. 
“Although, in generai, infants and young children require 
more sleep than those older, there is no fixed inverse re- 
lationship between age and hours of sleep. For example, 
a child of two or three years of age may for a while 
sleep fewer hours in a twenty-four hour span than he will 
when he is five to six years of age. This lessened sleep 
probably is related to events in the waking hours. It is 
well known that in this preschool age the child is going 
through a developmental phase when many things seem 
awry. 4 

The lack of sleep distorts behaviour patterns. Sleep 
plays an extremely important role in a child’s total deve- 
lopment. The establishment of a regular bedtime is im- 
portant. Though the hour will vary with the particular 
child and family, consistency is highly desirable. Care 
should be exercised to see that presleep periods are free 
of excitement, scolding, and excess stimulation. Certain 
types of radio programmes and stories may prevent the 
child from going to sleep. A general atmosphere of calm- 
ness and the reassurances of love are conductive to re- 
_laxation and rest. Wherever possible, every child should 
have his own bed and his own room. 


“Most infants sleep sixteen to twenty hours a day during 
the first half year; by six months of age they will sleep 
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through the night and are awake for periods totalling 
six to eight hours. By one year of age the child sleeps 
an hour or two less and by two years of age averages 
twelve to fourteen hours a day. The need for sleep grar 
dually decreases, but rarely becomes less than ten hours 
during the pediatric age range. One or two naps a day 
are routine, and rest periods should have an important 
place in kindergarten and first and second grade sche- 
dules. Some children of this age profit greatly by an occa- 
sional day at home in bed to recuperate energy and 
to prevent overstimulation from competitive school lifc.”5 


WHAT A BOY NEEDS FROM HIS FAMILY 


There is no substitute for wholesome family life. In 
addition to a boy’s physical needs, the family must pro- — 
vide the ingredients of character and maturity. 

1. A boy needs to be surrounded by love. He = 
needs an understanding, trustful father. 

2. A boy needs to be accepted by his family. 

3. He needs security. Richard never had a chance. 
His parents separated when he was three. During the 
next ten years he lived with five different relatives. He 
never knew the blessings of family routine, regularity, 
and security. 

4, Every boy needs a challenge. By nature boys like 
adventure. Destructive boys are frequently those who 
have been denied the privilege of experimenting and pio- 
neering. 

5. He needs companionship. He needs a buddy. A 
boy needs a dog. He needs the rough-and-tumble play 
of Base of his own age. 

6. A boy needs space. He responds to the rugged terrain 
of the out-of-doors. What miracles transpire in boys dur- 
ing summer camp! 

7. Able boys need competitive play. I am a great be- 
liever in athletics for those who are physically able. Sports 
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offer more than excitement to parents; they build physical 
strength and stamina. Well-organised athletics create self- 
confidence, poise, co-operation, and the ability to think 
under pressure. 

8. A boy needs to be taught a standard of values. If 
his home fails him at this point, he will be penalised for 
life. 

9. He needs a faith to live by. He needs the warmth 
and reassurance of religion. A boy needs to realise that 
life is designed to last forever and that what he does 
or fails to do today, to a degree he may never know, » 
helps fashion his own destiny and that of others. 

10. Certainly a boy needs assistance in determining a 
worthy life objective. What is life all about? Why do 
we have the institutions of the home, the school, and the 
church? Boys need to find a challenging purpose. 


WHAT A BOY NEEDS FROM HIS CHURCH 


Alexander Campbell, eminent American theologian and 
educator of the nineteenth century, declared that to edu- 
cate a man’s mind without educating his heart would be 
tantamount to giving a repeating rifle to a savage. The 
whole person must be educated and brought under com- 
plete and constructive control, or only part of the man 
is educated. The church has a tremendous opportunity 
and responsibility to fashion the permanent self. 

ie then should the church do for a boy? 

It should offer him a philosophy that will support 
himn all the days of his life. He expects the school to pre- 
pare him for making a living, but the church should pre- 
pare him for making a life. 

2. The church should teach boys the worth of an indi- 
vidual, including his own worth. Indeed, everyone should 
expect this from his church. 

3. The church must provide him with schooling in 
things of the spirit, lest the pomp and ceremony of the 
community give him a distorted picture of life. 
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4, The church must assist him in developing moral and 
ethical standards whereby he may determine right anda 
wrong. 

5. The church should foster the faith the boy found 
at home or engender a faith he never possessed. 

6. The church should assist a boy to discover himself. 
He will frequently turn to one of his friends, perhaps a 
teacher, his coach, or his minister, before turning to his 
parents. 

7. The church should help a boy to relate himself ef- 
fectively to others. There is no area more delicate and 
demanding than that of human relations. The church 
must excel in teaching and demonstrating genuine brother- 
hood. 

Dr Randolph Crump Miller speaks helpfully: “The 
Church’s direct ministry to boys is a problem of relevance. 
The rebellion of boys at ages nine through twelve is natu- 
ral, because the Church is not normally geared to their 
needs. Boys are looking for tasks equal to their strength, 
while the Church puts the emphasis on providing strength 
equal to their tasks. The Church is charged here with the 
responsibility of infusing a high idealism which is within 
the range of the boys’ interest and responsibilities. Taking 
the boys as they are, with all of their mixed up emotions 
-and driving power, the Church is challenged to lead these 
boys in directions which will help them fulfil their des- 
tinies.” 


WHAT A BOY NEEDS FROM SCHOOL 


The school, be it public or private, is a basic and indis- 
pensable unit of society. What we wish to triumph must 
first be taught. What does a boy need from his school? 

1. A boy needs instruction in the art and discipline of 
learning. He needs to understand what learning is and 
how it takes place. 

2. A boy needs the basic tools of learning. 
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3. He needs well-trained and sensitive instructors. 

4. He needs the inspiration of a friendly school atmos- 
phere and adequate facilities. 

5. A boy needs to be stimulated to discover a worth- 
while image of himself. 

6. He needs to be academically aroused and challeng- 
ed to be a schoolboy every day of his life. 

7. In a unique way, a boy needs instruction in matters 
of authority, responsibility, and citizenship. 

8. A boy needs a concept of education that prevents 
him from accepting the fallacy that when he graduates 
he is through learning. 


WHAT A BOY NEEDS FROM THE COMMUNITY 


It is a short step from one’s home to the community. 
Indeed, the home is a part of the community. Boys are 
served by numerous agencies in their neighbourhood. The 
Young Men’s Christian Association, Boy Scouts, privately 
operated boys’ clubs, church, camps, and other organisa- 
tions seek to develop a boy’s character. The community 
plays a significant role in a boy’s total development. 

1. Any boy needs wholesome recreational facilities. 

2. A boy needs guidange in the proper use of his lei- 
sure time. | 3 
_ 3. He needs to understand the aspiration of the basic 
institutions of his community. 

4, Every boy needs an opportunity to gain self-respect 
and to earn money. 

5 All boys need a chance to practise good citizenship. 

6. A boy needs encouragement from his community. 

7, Every -young man needs to realise that community 
ordinances and laws exist not only for his punishment 
but also for his protection. 

8. A boy needs to fulfil his responsibilities to the com- 
munity of which he is a part. 
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GROWING UP AND GOING AWAY 


All too soon our sons grow up and are gone. Then and 


only then can we know how successful we have been 
as parents, for our children bear the impress of parental 
influences forever. While it is normal and natural for 
pos to leave home, in a sense their home never leaves 
them. 


Dr Theodore H. Palmquist said he was present at the | 


Jurisdictional Conference at which Bishop Grant was elect- 
ed. The bishop had just lost his father. A reverent hush 
fell over the congregation as the newly elected servant 
of the chirch stepped into the pulpit for the first time. 
Dr Palmquist declared that he would never forget the 
bishop’s opening words: “As I walked to the pulpit I 
could hear my father say to me, ‘Steady, son, steady.’” 


1 Clarence G. Moser, Understanding Boys. 


2 Arnold Gesell, Frances L. Ilg, and Louise Bates Ames, Youth: 
The Years from Ten to Sixteen. 


3 Jenkins, Shacter, and Bauer, These Are Your Children. 
4 Textbook of Pediatrics, 6th ed., Waldo E. Nelson. 
5 Ibid, p. 125. 
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4 About Sirls 


Dean Liston Pope of Yale University Divinity School 
tells the story of a young mother in New Haven who came 
to her minister saying: “I have a problem—a little problem 
about my little girl’s prayers. She loves to pray every 
night...she loves to say the Lord’s Prayer. That’s my 
problem. She doesn’t say the correct version, and I want 
to ask you whether or not I should correct her.” The wise 
minister replied, “What does your little girl say that you 
think is incorrect?” “Well” said the mother, “every night 
she says very seriously and confidently, “Our Father, who 
art in New Haven, how did you know my name?” 

The child needed no correction. She had grasped the 
twofold truths that God is everywhere, yet personal. Not 
every girl, of course, presents her parents with such a 
wonderful problem! Sometimes their queries are frustrat- 
ing and indicate a lack of understanding within the 
family. Whereas, generally speaking, girls follow a 
pattern of physical development similar to that of boys, 
they are, nevertheless, very different. 


A LITTLE GIRL 


Girls—“those loving, baffling, amazing, irritating, 
glamorous creatures who bring to one’s life thrills that fly 
like seconds, and anxieties that linger like eternity.”1 
Ernest W. Longfellow, son of the poet, tells that one day 
while his father was walking in their garden, carrying his 
daughter Edith in his arms, he composed this piece of 
light verse: 
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“There was a little girl 

Who had a little curl 

Right in the middle of’ her forehead; 
And when she was good 

She was very, very good 

But when she was bad she was horrid.” 


A little girl can be a horrid angel! Yet what a tempta- 
tion to have formal coronation services and crown her 
queen of the home. Humanity looks with special favour 
upon every girl. God has designed her to mother the 
race. Therefore it is exceedingly important that the home 
and society co- -ordinate and complement one another's 
efforts in the multiple responsibility of fashioning future 
mothers. | 

Modern women have not only inherited certain indis- 
pensable functions in. safeguarding the integrity of the 
race; they have also inherited a new freedom. So great 
are the tensions of contemporary living that only self- 
disciplined and dedicated women can emerge with purity: 
and purpose. Adroitly, a mother and father must prepare 
their daughter for her glorious role. 


GIRLS ARE DIFFERENT 


The most obvious differences between boys and girls 
are of course biological, and the emotional feedback 
from these differences can be perplexing. 

1. Body structure and dimensions are different. Sex 
organs of the male are exposed, while those of the female 
are hidden. Physically speaking, boys and girls are com- 
pletely complementary. 

2. Girls usually mature earlier than boys, which heips 
to explain their behaviour patterns. The average girl 
reaches puberty from twelve to twenty months before boys 
of the same age. 
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3. Preadolescent and adolescent sex behaviour is dif- 
ferent. According to the late Dr Alfred Kinsey, a boy 
may experience erection the day after birth. With ap- 
proaching puberty he may experience emission, wet 
_ dreams, a satisfactory, positive experience for a boy. The 
healthy girl’s first functioning sexual experience is men- 
struation, which may occur by the time she is nine or ten. 
The mother should adequately and sympathetically pre- 
pare her daughter for this experience. 

It is entirely possible, you see, for the adolescent boy 
to consider his first sexual experience as positive and 
exciting, while a girls experience may be negative, as- 
sociated with discomfort and limited activity. 

4. Because of boys’ more positive and aggressive atti- 
tude towards sex, and the accessibility of their genitals, 
masturbation (self-induced orgasm) is more common among 
boys than among girls. 

5. The male cannot experience sexual intercourse with- 
out desire. The female can. 

6. Usually the reproductive capacity of the male con- 
tinues longer than does that of the female. 


ECCENTRICITIES AND CHARACTERISTICS 
OF VARIOUS AGES AND STAGES 
OF DEVELOPMENT 


At the risk of oversimplification, we present a few com- 
mon characteristics of girls at various levels of their dev- 
elopment, knowing all too well that every child is differ- 
ent and cannot be adequately described at any given time. 

One to five years. The preschool girl’s development is 
quite similar to that of a boy’s as described in the pre- 
vious chapter. Parents face common physical and psycho- 
logical problems. However, the girl may be quieter than 
the boy and more of the “clinging vine” type. Her choice 
of toys will differ, as well as her likes and dislikes. 

Six, seven, and eight years. Middle childhood is an im- 
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portant stage for any child, especially girls. She begins 
school. She walks in a new world with new people. Dur- 
ing this exciting time her interests vary. Fondness . for 
dolls is at its highest perhaps at ages six and seven. Imagi- 
nation is keen, and a girl likes repeated performances of 
things she enjoys. Drama holds real appeal. While her 
listening span is relatively brief, her participation span 
is increasing. She adores her parents, especially her mo- 
ther. She literally mimics her. Her father is likely to be 
her hero, and he makes a lasting contribution to her chara- 
eter. 

The girl’s interest beyond the family is also quite evid- 
ent at this stage. She enjoys crowds and trips. She reacts 
to attention, especially from older girls whom she idolises. 
Self-acceptance is a real problem. She is preoccupied— 
very aware of her body! She begins to choose her friends. 
She plays rather freely both with boys and with girls, 
but prefers girls of her own age. Love is becoming a 
reality. She senses it in the home and strives to articulate 
it to others. She discovers her responsible role in the 
family. Genuine values are emerging. Her feminine role 
in society is ever before her, though she still enjoys physi- 
cal activity. 

Nine, ten, and eleven years. Late childhood is generally 
a period of transition from the imaginary world to the 
one in which she lives. Anxieties and tensions mount. 
Physical development is rapid. A girl is in the “wiggle- 
worm” stage. Sex characteristics appear. Her breasts be- 
gin to fill out and her hips to widen. Pubic hair appears, 
and menstruation is not uncommon, though generally it 
occurs later. 

A girl’s interest in reading, music, and dancing increases, 
while temporarily her interest in boys decreases. She en- 
joys a wide variety of indoor and outdoor games, recrea- 
tion, and sports, especially those requiring skill, such as 
roller skating and swimming. The girl seeks increasing 
security and appreciation within her home. Outside the 
family she turns to clubs and cliques. Recognition is im- 
portant. The proper self-image is haunting. Tantrums and 
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other emotional explosions designed to gain control or 
to have one’s way are common. She is proud of her in- 
dependence. Although her family, adults, and advisers 
remain very important, she is apt to take more seriously 
the counsel of those of her own age. She reveals in her 
femininity, and may spend hours primping and rehears- 
ing her imagined role as a grown-up lady. The girl not 
only thinks of ways to be accepted by herself and others 
but also how to contribute effectively to society. 

Parents must be sure that a clear understanding regard- 
ing a daughter’s body and its functions has been achiev- 
ed. The daughter is still appreciative of her home, but 
at the same time she is more and more influenced by an 
increasing number of people. By now she should be well 
versed in the basic laws of love and living. 

Twelve, thirteen, and fourteen years. Early adolescence 
is different and difficult for child and parent alike. A 
young girl, because of her rapidly developing body, and 
her consequent confusion, fear, and timidity, has more 
adjustments to make than she feels confident of making. 
Development of her feminine form is accelerated. She be- 
comes absorbed in herself. Her interests in boys is re- 
turning, but she wonders why they do not always accept 
her, forgetting that boys are also inarticulate and inex- 
pressive at this age. High heels and lipstick are now a 
part of her equipment. 

Group loyalties are strong. She is more inclined to take 
seriously the counsel of companions and of friends than 
that ot her family. 

Wise parents will seek to provide their daughter with 
increasing privacy, as well as opportunities to work off 
her resentments and hostilities. She needs love, security, 
and understanding. Community organisations provide 
stimulating and stabilising experiences. 

Parents will not want to increase or retard her interest 
in boys, but should endeavour to accept it as it appears. 
Their daughter needs guidance and assistance in develop- 
ing herself. Artificial standards of acceptance are com- 
mon, and a girl may need to know that whatever accid- 
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ental external characteristics or dimensions she possesses, 
she has a more significant contribution to make to life 
than what meets the eye. Stress genuineness and friend- 
liness. In a day of “give-away programmes,” technical 
skill, and “ready-made garments,” self-reliance, craftsman- 
ship, and personal performance are tremendously inne 
ant in achieving self-confidence. 

Fifteen, sixteen, and seventeen years. This is the rom- 
antic age. Dating, courting, “going steady,” dreaming of 
college or marriage all come in for their fair share of con- 
sideration. The group still largely determines her stan- 
dards and reactions. Because the girl is eager to be sought 
by desirable boys, glamour and sex appeal are carefully 
cultivated. Boy-girl relationships are tested. Parental 
philosophy is explored and frequently discarded. This is 
an exceedingly difficult and delicate period in which dat- 
ing, dancing, and social acceptance present serious pro- 
blems. ) 

“A large measure of her self-acceptance centres around 
the acceptance of her body. This is a symbol of the self. 
It has a realism beyond other aspects of personality. It 
represents the impression of her which is held by others. 
Her own concept of self is well-nigh impossible apart 
from her body. All these factors concentrate on the im- 
portance of the body and establish it as one of the keys to 
her self-acceptance. To have a body which conforms to 
her idea of what it should be is a tremendous advantage. 
Such a body will support her desire to be attractive, to 
be popular, to be sought. The girl who is short, tall, fat, 
or skinny—who feels outside the desired type will face 
a greater struggle to accept herself, and will need the 
help which clothes styling, beauticians, and medical 
authorities can give. Girls with a physical deformity need 
special help, for this self-acceptance at adolescence often 
becomes very difficult.” 

The adolescent girl must not only feel secure in her 
family and social groups but also within herself. She 
longs for status and acceptance. Since she is more mature 
emotionally and sexually than boys of her own age, her 
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struggles to establish values and objectives are frequent- 
ly confusing. She may even betray earlier convictions. 
Wise parents will encourage their daughter to increase 
her circle of friends. They will have quiet talks with 
her, seek to inspire confidence, and above all learn to 
listen. A mother of five wonderful girls said, “Parents 
need to instil in their daughters that whatever happens, 
they are with them all the way.” 

Eighteen to twenty-one years. The latter stages of 
adolescence are passing, and what is hoped will be a 
_ well-integrated personality is emerging. Many girls leave 
home during this period either to go to school or to work. 
It is a difficult period of adjustment for all concerned. 
Anticipating this eventuality, parents will want gradually 
to prepare their daughter and themselves for separation. 
This can be accomplished over the years by encouraging 
the daughter to attend camps, conferences, visit relatives, 
or to take a vacation away from the family. 

Life partners are frequently selected during the late 
teens and early twenties. Vocations are usually determin- 
_ed. Parental influences have already been received, and 
though parents are still concerned, circumstances are now 
beyond their immediate control. 

“All our lives, of course, our children remain our chil- 
dren to us in our hearts. Even so, their lives are not our 
lives. We shall cherish their successes. We shall grieve 
over their failures. We shall be glad in their joys and un- 
happy in the face of their problems and sorrows. And 
sometimes we shall find ourselves blaming ourselves for 


whatever ills befall them. ‘If only I hadn’t made such 
mistakes!’ ”2 


SOCIAL DIFFERENCES 


Girls tend to excel in social situations. They are con- 
_ sistently more graceful and generally more communica- 
tive and co-operative than boys, which enhances social 
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status. This is particularly true through middle childhood 


(six, seven, and eight). Moreover, girls seem to cultivate 


and conserve their social contacts more profitably than — 


boys. However, the “kings and queens” of culture have a 

way of silencing and inhibiting growing girls. Symptoms 
of inferiority may appear in adolescence, and in the 

struggle for self-acceptance the girl may become increas- 

ingly quiet. Yet the popular girl in high school may be 

a genuine, gentle type, in contrast to the boisterous 
Oys. , 

“Many girls are uncertain and confused. Many over- 
dramatise in true adolescent fashion. Often they do not 
know how to put their own thoughts and feelings into 
words which could be understood. They wonder how they 
should express some of their anxieties and hostilities, with- 
out fear of punishment or excessive censure. Very often 
they cannot understand what goes on in the adult world. 
The girls are often at a loss to know how to widen and 
extend their horizons. They seek spiritual values, though 
they do not call it that, so as to arrive at some personal 
and social goals. They wish the years of their youth could 
be rich and meaningful; they want to build for a good 
future in a cruel and uncertain world.”3 

Girls are far more sensitive to social protocol than boys; 
but while the wardrobe looms large in a girl's life, punc- 
tuality is seldom a part of her ensemble. 


SCHOLASTIC DIFFERENCES 


Age for age, the intelligence quotients of boys and girls 
are virtually the same. However, aptitude for and ap- 
preciation of certain subjects vary with sexes. 

1. Girls are generally neater in their school work and 
excel in subjects requiring aesthetic gifts. 

2. As a rule girls are more fluent in conversation than 
boys. Their vocabulary and articulation are frequently 
better. [O-0 
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3. Boys often show superior, gifts in technical subjects, 
especially those requiring mathematics, though there are 
phenomenal engineers who are women. 

4, Boys seem to be drawn to the natural sciences— 
geography and speculations concerning space. They 
respond to adventure, while girls tend to be domestic. 

5. Girls are more inclined than boys to be interested in 
excelling in academic pursuits. At their best, both boys 
and girls want to succeed in school. 


“Adolescents want to experience success. But ‘success’ 
has many different meanings, to young people and to 
adults. To a few it means having the highest marks in 
the class. To others it means reaching an individual goal 
or standard; anything below one’s level of aspiration is 
failure. To many, success means passing in every subject. 
To some of these, barely ‘getting by’ is enough. In a 
school where the morale is low, some able learners deli- 
berately court failure, ‘just to be fellowed,’ as Sidney 
Lanier expressed it. They would rather fail in a subject 
than be branded as a ‘brain, a ‘square, or “Einstein.” 
There are also a few who fail a subject or flunk out of 
school or college in order to express their hostility to 
parents who seem to care more for ‘their child’s achieve- 
ment than for the child himself. To very mature adoles- 
cents, success means working up to their optimum capa- 
city, realising their intellectual potentialities.”4 


EMOTIONAL DIFFERENCES 


Emotional stability is a sign of strength at any age. The 
flighty, highly excitable, “easily hurt” person is to be 
pitied. As a rule, girls are more excitable than boys and 
women are more emotional than men. 


Moreover the female usually expresses her feelings more 
visibly than the male. They have also been known to use 
their emotional state to realise some objective. Boys are 
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more apt to exaggerate resentments and come to blows 
over difficulties than girls. Squabbling and teasing are 
common both to girls and to boys, though boys are usual- 
ly more aggressive. 

The climate of the home has much to do with emo- 
tional health and well-being. Tensions are transferable. 
Open debates are contagious. “So every child grows up 
with different surroundings. Each has profited or lost be- 
cause his mother or father was younger and more care- 
free; or perhaps older and wiser. It makes a difference, 
too, whether Mother or Father were working through 
a period when relation with one another were strained or 
whether they were sure of themselves and one another.” 

Irrespective of environment and sincere effort, every 
boy and girl has difficulty growing up. Some never do! 
Each is aware of his limitations. The girl is very conscious 
of her height, weight, colour of eyes and hair, complexion, 
academic promise, her ability to do things for herseif, 
and to make friends. Each adolescent, like each adult, 
must learn to accept his inadequacies and to develop 
some skill or gift that will give him distinguishing and 
compensating characteristics. Mary may not be able to 
play on the hockey team or to be an honour student, but 
perhaps she has dramatic gifts, writing skills, or culinary 
excellence which will strengthen her self-confidence and 
acceptance by the group. 


“Any girl who is honest with herself realises, of course, 
that she has physical, mental, and emotional limitations. 
Since her inheritance comes from both her father and 
her mother, she may have inherited opposite bents or 
characteristics. She may have learned from her two 
parents different or even opposite ways of looking at 
things. Therefore, it may be difficult for her to make 
certain kinds of decisions; she may seem to have conflict- 
ing ‘pulls’ or loyalties within herself. She may attempt to 
excuse herself for failure in a difficult situation by saying 
that she did not have the ‘brains’ to meet the problem, 
that her parents were not smart and so she is not. The 
girl who makes alibis like these for herself has not yet 
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learned that the kind of ‘smartness’ which enables a girl 
to go through life as a well-adjusted person must be 
acquired by each girl individually. No one is born with 
this ability; each person is born only with a capacity to 
learn. The level of scholarship which a girl will achieve 
can be measured fairly accurately; but the range of things 
which she will learn in order to become a happy, well- 
adjusted individual she must determine for herself.” 
Help your daughter to find her true self. 


BOY-GIRL RELATIONSHIPS 


It is natural that boys and girls want to be together. 
Parents should strive to create a climate wherein young 
people can be at their best and look for the best in others. 

Boy-girl relationships may be purely platonic, going 
steady for no reason other than convenience or security, 
or they may deepen into love culminating in marriage. 
Girls like boys who are courteous and considerate. They 
want a boy to ask for a date in a natural manly 
fashion. They like their escorts to be strong, neat, and 
poised. Few girls like a “line.” They want to be liked for 
what they are rather than to be flattered by the male ego. 
- The boy who breaks a date with a girl for what he con- 
siders a “better deal” is usually in for difficult days. 

Boys like vivacious girls who are physically attractive 
and mentally alert. They want a girl to be a good sport. 
The average boy is averse to the overly possessive girl. 
It is relatively easy to determine if a boy and girl are 
enjoying each others company, for their happiness and 
satisfaction emerge spontaneously and contagiously. 

Parents should encourage their children to bring their 
friends home. This is particularly true of girls. It destroys 
distrust, establishes rapport, and enhances understanding. 
The attitude toward and preparation for boy-girl reia- 
tionships by parents greatly determine what the young- 
sters do when they are alone. They may stay out too late 
and park in dangerous places, or even indulge in “hand 
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play,” but the terminal point usually reflects home train- ff 


GROWING INTO WOMANHOOD ~ 


No conscientious parent needs to be reminded that boy- 
girl relationships are extremely important. Success in them 
is essential to one’s total appreciation of life and of the 
marital relationship. One does not find happiness in mar- 
riage; he takes happiness into marriage. 

Parents are privileged to acquaint their daughter with 
the genuine role of womanhood and to encourage her to 
fulfil her destiny. If this is successfully done, the daughter 
will appreciate the wisdom of Dr Ruth Fedder, who 
wrote: 

“Become a part of the life of the world in your own A 
way; find a way to make your own contribution to the a 
world. Face the future! Believe and venture. | 

“I will not say to you, “This is the way, walk in it.’ 

For I do not know your way or where the spirit may 

call ‘you; .”.” a 


It may be to paths I have never trod or ships on the sea dl 
Leading to unimagined lands afar, ci 
Or haply, to a star! : 
Or yet again : 
Through dark and perilous places racked with pain ft 
And full of fear ft 
Your road may lead you far from me or near. 4 
I cannot guess or guide, = | 
But only stand aside. 7 
Just this I say: a 
I know for every truth there is a way A 
For each to walk, a right for each to choose, ] 
A truth to use. it 
And, though you wander far, your soul will know > | 
That true path when you find it. Therefore go! 4 
I will fear nothing for you day or night! i | 


Pee i EPS en RE 
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I will not grieve at all because your light 
Is called by some new name— 
Truth is the same! 


It matters nought to call it star or sun, 
All light is one.”’5 
Is this the counsel you dul give your daughter? 


1 Clarence G. Moser, Understanding Girls. 
2 Dorothy W. Baruch, How to Live with Your Teenager. 


3 Alice Barr Grayson (Jean Schick Grossman), Do You Know 
Your Daughter? 


4 Ruth Strang, The Adolescent Views Himself. 
5 Ruth Fedder, A Girl Grows Up, p. 289 (1957 ed.) 


mae eAbout Discipline 


The good life is a disciplined life. Every profession. voca- 
tion, or skill imposes specific requirements and assumes 
definite responses. No one can excel without paying the 
price. A scholar must exert himself day after day in 
search of knowledge. An athlete must meet the demands 
of training. The physician must school himself in tech- 
nical skills, and the pianist must persistently practise. 
Paderewski once declared if he missed practising one day 
he could tell a difference in his playing; if he missed two 
days, critics could detect it; and if he skipped three days, 
his audience knew it. 

Parents must learn to discipline themselves if they 
would be good disciplinarians. They cannot successfuily — 
communicate what they have not experienced. Elton True- 
blood reminds us “that there is no instrinsic conflict be- 
tween Christian discipline and Christian joy. It is not 
only that discipline and joy are mutually consistent fea- 
tures of the Christian life; the deeper truth is that the ac- 
ceptance of discipline leads to new joy. This is because | 
the inner control, the new bondage, is the secret of per- 
fect freedom.” 


WHAT IS DISCIPLINE? 


Parents are inclined to regard discipline as a negative, 
restrictive experience devised to mete out punishment to 
their children. Discipline comes from the Latin word 
disciplina, which means teaching or instruction: “that 
which is taught to pupils.” 
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Again, discipline may be described as the establishing 
of limits. Usually a child will go just about as far in 
boisterousness, destructiveness, and exhibitionism as he is 
allowed. Though a minimum of rules is highly desirable 
for a happy home, unless there are recognised limits and 
responsibilities the home is in a state of constant con- 
fusion. Children respect and respond to definite regula- 
tions when they are mutually discussed and determined. 

“From a positive view, discipline is: 

“1. A combination of all the constructive influences that 
parents and teachers can have on the growth of 
children, including the necessary restrictions that 
any course of training demands. 

“2. Kindly, helpful training for the child that is as iin- 
portant to his well-being and comfort as it is to the 
well-being and comfort of others. 

“3. Guidance that draws upon resources within the 
child himself, and is not merely imposed upon him 
from the outside. 

“4, A process by which the child, in learning to control 
himseif, also learns to master his enviornment.” 1 


COMMON KINDS OF DISCIPLINE 


Whether your child will be a happy, well-adjusted, 
useful adult depends largely upon your concept and prac- 
tice of discipline. As J. Edgar Hoover warns, “We must 
_ choose between discipline and babarism.” There are at 
least four obvious methods of approach: 

1. The dogmatic and inflexible law. This Spartan ap- 
proach reminds one of the stubborn persistence of defeated 
Pilate at the trial of Jesus. Having lost the major battle, 
the governor obstinately endeavoured to win a minor issue; 
namely, the wording of the inscription to be placed on 
the cross. Thus Pilate authoritatively announced, “What 
I have written I have written” (John 19: 22). The ex 
cathedra voice and stand of the parent are likely to deepen 
the child’s antagonism and encourage bitterness. 
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2. Another common form of discipline is “the leader- 
ship role.” This is frequently observed in schools, chur- 
ches, and even in the home. It is, an attempt to teach 
discipline by leading the child in desired. directions. Al- 
though there is much to commend this method—example 
is a powerful teacher—a word of caution needs to be voi- 
ced. lest one unconsciously thwart. freedom in adroitly 
challenging the child to reach the adult objective. rather 
than to create a climate of. skporianenaiaam and personal 
growth for himself. 

3. The laissez-faire approach—if it may be. considered 
an approach—is frequently employed by busy parents. 
Many feel they should never criticise or correct a child. 


This “hands off” attitude suggests a misunderstanding of — 


the parental role in the home and often results in.a mis- 
application of sound educational principles, not to men- 
tion religious neglect. In such an atmosphere, like Topsy, 
the child just grows, and usually wild! 

4, Democratic co-operation is a more iduanendable 
type of discipline. While the child is forever seeking self- 
expression and discovery, the parent must constantly 


strive to create conditions that stimulate the child to - 


achieve his better self. This approach takes into account 
two general concepts of discipline—superimposed and self- 
imposed. Democratic procedure has as its primary ob- 
jective self-directed and self-imposed discipline. In such 
a relaxed and dependable environment both parent and 
child have the freedom to determine what is really im- 
portant and what should take priority. Thus discipline be- 
comes a direction, not a decree! 


THE URGE TO PUNISH 


Henry Weihofen, Professor of Law, University of New 
Mexico, and others, remind us of the human urge to 
punish. Parents are no exception. To spank or not to 
- spank, to scold or not to scold, are rea! questions. Nancy 
is suddenly sent to the kitchen to finish her meal because 
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she was not co-operative and pleasant at the dining table. 
- However, unless Nancy had been warned (not threatened) 
before the ultimatum was announced, punishment may 
be associated with subsequent meals. What should be a 
pleasant experience in the home thus becomes an in- 
creasing cause of tension. 

Theodore insists on using “bad words.” If mother im- 
mediately, and without explanation, stuffs his mouth with 
soap, he may be reluctant to use it behind his ears later! 
The child is a parrot. He imitates. virtually everyone, In- 
nocently he will use words without any idea of their 
relevance or meaning. Unless the language is too offensive, 
perhaps. to ignore it would be wiser than to stress the 
use of it. Though force may eventually be. necessary, it 
seldom. satisfies anyone. ? 

“Again, if your child whines, instead of scolding see that 
he has more fun. If he is defiant, boss him less and give 
him a chance for more adventure and an opportunity to 
find out for himself what is good and what is bad. If 
he is nervous, help him to accomplish something of which 
he can be proud and lower your standards so that he 
won't feel he ought to be doing something every minute 
to, please you. If he is doing less well in school than 
he should, help him get some experiences which will 
convince him of the value of good schoolwork. If he is 
tense, relax with him and help him to enjoy more of the 
good and beautiful things in the world. If he is full of 
hostility, let him get his negative emotions out into words 
in order to make room for more positive ones, ‘J ,hate 
you, he may say, or ‘I know you hate me, and your 
response will be one of acceptance and reassurance. “You 
hate me, or ‘You think I hate you. I know just how 
you feel because I felt that way too when I was your 
age. Then you will wait for him to say more, and listen 
and think until both you and he are ready to say, ‘Let’s 
see what we can do to make things better.’ All the while, 
keep in mind that a happy, healthy, busy child wants tu 
be good.”2 
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DESIGNS OF DISCIPLINE 


Sensible discipline is not an arbitrary pronouncement 
or threat. Every stable society seeks to preserve its par- 
ticular way of life. Therefore, wholesome discipline is 
essential to the preservation of the human community. 

“Effective and ethical discipline is always based on love, 
on a feeling that training is vital to the ultimate happiness 
of the individual and the child. It is a form of discipline 
which is evolved, not for the benefit of the adults who 
administer it, but in the cause of emotional, mental and 
physical balance. It is a code which is founded on an 
appeal to the mind as opposed to the body, a code in 
which the ever-present reward is happiness. An approach, — 
born of hatred and resentment, can only lead back to its 
evil beginnings. As Neill so rightly says: ‘For every prob- 
lem child, there is a problem parent.” 

1. Discipline should be designed to afford the child 
ample opportunity for self-expression. Any procedure 
which ignores or isolates the child is bound to have seri- 
ous emotional feedbacks. 

2. Discipline should be designed to encourage self-con- 
trol. Indeed, this is the primary purpose of discipline. The 
child emulates what he sees and, for a time at least, 
believes what he hears. The parent is challenged so to 
motivate the child that he will want to regulate his own 
life. 

3. Good discipline seeks to protect the child from harm. 
Long before the child can know danger, the parent must 
intelligently communicate caution. 

4, Another very important purpose of discipline is to 
save the child from himself. His impulses and emotoinal 
eruptions can be destructive and far-reaching. 

5. Sensible discipline remembers and teaches the rights 
and privileges of others. 

6. Responsible discipline teaches respect for authority 
and the value of persons and property. 
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DEALING WITH DESTRUCTIVENESS 


Virtually every child passes through a destructive stage. 
Some children are more venturesome, more curious, more 
active than others. Moreover, and most unfortunately, some 
maintain a destructive attitude throughout life. 

Though breakage and damage to furnishings must be 
at minimum, a child should not be constantly restrained 
by “No, no!” or “Don’t!” Discreet and sensible discipline 
is imperative to safeguard and to enhance the child’s total 
amin development. These suggestions may be help- 

ul: 

“Go over the house right now and see what things you 
can put away or move so that the child will not get in- 
volved with them—that pile of books he’s always upset- 
ting, that little flower stand that is always in his way. 
Youll be surprised how much can be arranged with little 
inconvenience to you and for greater safety and freedom 
for the child. 

“Give the child as much freedom in playing as possible. 
This means a place to play hard with other children, stur- 
dy toys which will serve as an outlet for his boundless 
energy. If you can give him a place where he can ‘let 
go, it will be easier for him to learn that there are some 
places which are not for play. 

“Try to look ahead for the situations which may end 
in destruction so that they can be avoided. If Tommy is 
throwing a ball in the living room, it’s time to suggest 
a move to larger or more suitable space, outdoors if possi- 
ble, or at least to substitute a less hazardous game. 

“Realise that indifference or carelessness with material 
objects is typical of all children. It shows a good healthy, 
carefree spirit which one wants to see in young children. 
It’s a phase of their development. There’s time enough 
for them to outgrow it. Remember that part of the drive 
to destructive activity is but a variation of the drive which 
also leads to conquering obstacles—the drive which later 
may help him to be successful in business. 

“Expect a good deal of wear and tear. Children are 
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naturally harder on things than adults are—not only be- 
cause of their indifference, but also because they lack 
muscular co-ordination. They will improve with time. By 
giving the child as much freedom as possible, it might 
seem as though he is being encouraged to be careless 
and that he might carry on with this trait when he is 
older. The contrary is true. When restrictions are few, 
the child is more able to respond to the ‘Don'ts’ that are 
necessary, in his own home, in friends’ homes, or else- 
where. As he grows, he can gradually be taught to res- 
pect valuables and things which belong to adults.” 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


A happy home is “well-engineered,’ and common agree 
ments must be respected. Beware of severe commands. 
Bribes and enticing rewards are seldom effective discipli- 
nary measures. | 

1. The fewer rules, the better. Life cannot els ‘Scotch- 
taped.” Growth demands elasticity and freedom. 

2. Anticipate problems, and so schedule the important 
events of the day that minor irritations and annoyances 
have little chance of succeeding. 

3.-Endeavour to keep judgments in proper perspective. 

Which is more serious: for Johnny to “blow his top” and 
release tensions, or to have his emotional life inhibited 
by harsh reprimands? 
. 4, Avoid inflexibility. No rule is so important as the 
_ child before you. Forgiveness and understanding are es- 
sential to happiness and to religious development. Even 
as parents expect children to confess their mistakes, chil- 
dren expect parents to acknowledge errors in judgment. 

5. Explain the reason for changing your mind or your 
plans. If possible, do this well in advance of an antici- 
pated date or event. Most children respond to reason. 

6. Resolve to love. Though disappointments may arise 
and misunderstandings occur, where love is supreme life 
is strengthened and sweetened. 
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7. The child comes first. In every situation, to the child | 
the most real must always be the great and kind love of | 
his father and mother for him—as he is. 


USE OF THE FAMILY CAR 


Those of us who were fortunate enough to grow up on 
a farm remember how proud we were to have a pig, a 
cow, or a horse of our own. I shall never forget the day 
my father came to school and called me out of class 
to advise that the principal had granted permission for 
an early leave. I was to join a stranger who would drive 
me ten miles to where I would saddle a mare and ride 
her home. It was.a thrilling experience and it is a mag- 
nificent memory. I owned a horse! That was literally true, 
for my father worked out a plan whereby over a period 
of months I paid for the beautiful animal. There was no 
extra insurance, relatively few road hazards, and her “up- 
keep” was negligible. 

Ours is a different day. The majority of children are 
growing up in crowded areas where space is at a pre- 
mium. Automobiles are as exciting and sometimes as neces- 
sary as was a horse to a growing boy thirty years ago. 
A car also affords teaching opportunities and learning 
experiences. Assuming your child has taken driver’s train- 
ing and is qualified to drive, how do you regulate use 
of the car? 

A family from Illinois writes, “The children are not al- 
lowed to play in or on the car.” This is excellent counsel. 
It is both dangerous and inadvisable frum the point of 
view of both safety and psychology. If the child is per- 
mitted to play in or on the car before he is old enough 
to drive, he may never fully accept all that is involved 
in safe driving. | 

Another father and mother say they ask three ques- 
tions before granting permission to use the car: “(1) Where 
are you going? (2) Who is going with you? (3) When 
do you plan to return? They know we expect them to 
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be as good as their word if they expect to get the car 
for their next special occasion.” 2 cats 

A couple in North Carolina recommends the “Firestone 
Automobile Plan:” “If a child has an accident for which 
he was responsible; he is to be deprived of its use for 
a time commensurate with the cost of the damage; added 
privileges for safe driving.” 

A Midwestern family say they use a written commit- 
ment approach. After schedule and duration of use of 
car have been determined, father and son write a simple 
statement of common agreement. This, of course, can be 
time-consuming and very tedious, but it merits considera- 
tion. Whatever mechanics or particular precautions are 
followed, it would seem that definite agreements are 
essential. | | 

‘Whereas “hot rodders” and other reckless drivers have 
caused insurance rates to increase, as well as accidents, 
it should be remembered that some of the finest drivers 
are young people, many of whom are far more courteous 
and careful than their parents. 

I shall not soon forget that when one of our sons, a 
college student, through no fault of his own met with an 
accident seven hundred miles from home he called twice 
within thirty minutes to report on the accident and to 
clear on procedures. Much to my surprise and satisfaction, 
he had attended to every detail, including calling a pho- 
tographer to the scene of the accident. 


RESPECT FOR AUTHORITY 


A discourteous person has slight chance of commanding 
respect. Though few people thrill at the encumbrances of 
protocol, learning to respect and to respond to authority 
is essential to a well-functioning individual and society. 
Teaching our children to respect and to honour those 
who govern, lead, and serve us is a perennial challege. 

It is most difficult, if not impossible, to teach obedience 
when those occupying stations of honour no longer com- 
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mand respect. Children and teen-agers are extremely sen- 
sitive to justice. : 


RESPECT FOR SCHEDULE 


Automation is here to stay. Deadlines and delivery 
dates are as much a part of accelerated living as space 
probing and TV dinners. 

However relaxed and well ordered the home, Dad 
usually has to be at work by eight and school opens at 
eight forty-five. Most families prefer to preface the day 
with breakfast! Where several children are involved, 
perhaps two or more in different schools, a schedule must 
be determined and maintained. 

Sally must be taught that it is just as important for her 
to be on time for meals as it is for her parents to be on 
time with her allowance. A schedule is the form of 
responsibility which is involved with that elusive and 
irreplaceable thing we call time. Teaching our children 
punctuality in the performance of their duties is a daily 
responsibility. If little Toe is permitted to be haphazard in 
his home schedule, the chances are he will be dilatory in 
other duties. 


STICK TOGETHER 


Father and mother need to be on the same team. Avoid 
open contradictions. Privately discuss Margaret Ann’s 
problems. When specific suggestions are made, or when 
a stand is taken, do it together. If one parent is forced to 
handle a situation alone, when the other parent learns of 
it he should play a supporting role, certainly until a more 
desirable method of handling the situation is discovered. 

“Whatever your differences may be, it is extremely 
important to discuss them in private and to present a 
united front before the children. And to back up each 
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others directions. Discipline almost inevitably fails if one 
parent fails to support, or worse still, criticises, the other 
parent's handling in ‘front of the child.” 


- TOWARD AN UNDERSTANDING OF LIFE 


“And a woman who held a babe against her bosom said, 
Speak to us of children. 

And he said: 

Your children are not your children. 

They ” the sons and daughters of Life’s longing for 
itself. 

They come through you but not from you. ; 

And though they are with you yet they belong not to you. 

You may give them your love but not your thougths, 

For they have their own thoughts. | ) 

You may house their bodies but not their souls, 

For their souls dwell in the house of tomorrow, which 

you cannot visit, not even in your dreams. 

You may strive to be like them, but seek not to make 
them like you. 

For life goes. not backward nor .tarries with yesterday. 

You are the bows from which your children as living 

arrows are sent forth. 

The archer sees the mark upon the path of the infinite, 
and: He bends you with His might that His arrow may 
go swift and far. | 

Let your bending in the Archer's hand be for gladness; 

For even as he loves the arrow that flies, so He loves also 
the bow that is stable.” 


1 Othilda Krug and Helen L. Beck, A Guide to Better Discipline. 


2 Helen Sherman and Marjorie Coe, The Challenge of Being a 
Woman. 
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PS. About Delinquency 


Delinquency is a universal concern. In England there 
has been a sharp increase in.sex crimes, drunkenness, and 
vandalism. Information from behind the Iron Curtain 
tells of kmifings, beatings, thefts, and destruction of 
property by Soviet youth. One of our popular magazines 
devoted four pages to a boy in France who killed a seven- 
teen-year-old schoolmate. 


TEEN-AGE TERROR 

Even the hardened leader is shocked as daily he reads 
accounts of vicious crimes. In Pennsylvania a foreign 
student was accosted by a juvenile gang as he returned 
from posting a letter near the university. The student “was 
chopped to unrecognisable pulp....” It is reported that 
the attacke: ; were*searching for the admission price to a 
_neighbourh »d dance—thirty-five cents. | 

In the n tion’s capital, ten boys in two automobiles 
stopped the’. machines, caught and flogged three sailors, 
leaving one inconscious. 

A half-do: 2n boys from a private school in the South 
caught and k 1ifed a basket ball player as he left their 
campus. — | 

In Oklahoma two brothers, ten and twelve years of age, 
terrorised their community in a shooting spree that left 
one man dead and two others wounded. The boys told 
police they got the idea from watching television. 

“Joy riders” from “the right side of the tracks” drove 
through the suburbs of a Southern city blowing up mail- 
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boxes. The boys’ names were withheld from the news- 
papers. 

From Virginia came the report of boys beating a mule. 
They were caught. The judge orderéd that their parents 
administer the same treatment to them. 

These examples of crime, brutality, violence, destruc- 
tion, and violation of freedom could be multiplied by 
examples from your community and mine. 

It is estimated that two million chilren and youth of 
of our country come in contact with “the law” every 
year. Annually about a half-million of them pass through 
the juvenile courts of our land. The Federal Bureau of 
Investigation advises that among the most frequent of- 
fences are burglary, larceny, and auto theft. In 1958, 
49.9 per cent of those arrested for burglary were young- 
sters under eighteen years of age; 64.1 per cent of all 
arrests for automobile thefts were teenagers. In 1958, 
18.5 per cent of arrests for rape, 9.1 per cent of all arrests 
for aggravated assault, and 6.0 per cent for criminal homi- 
cide were chargeable to youths under eighteen years of 
age. 


WHAT IS DELINQUENCY? 


It is not: enough merely to be aware of the increasing 
tidal wave of juvenile crime, misconduct, and vandalism. 
As parents, we need not only better to understand the 
term “juvenile delinquency” but also to know who are 
delinquents and what they look like. 

No single definition or interpretation of delinquency 
will suffice. Webster says delinquency is “failure, omis- 
sion, or violation of duty; fault; misdeed.” Juvenile delin- 
quency itself is a legal term covering a multiplicity of 
infractions of law and mores; but, beyond this, it has 
far-reaching social, moral, and emotional implications. 

“Juvenile delinquency starts early. One out of three 
deliquents has committed some offence before the age 
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of 8. Many are guilty of several delinquent acts before 
they are 17. : , | 

“Delinquent behaviour does not bring real satisfaction; 
in the end it destroys happiness. Instead of becoming a 
‘big wheel,’ the delinquent often finds that he is shunned 
by the people he would like to have as friends. Instead of 
gaining the freedom he wants so much, he ofven ends up 
in a reform school or house of correction. He brings suf- 
fering to his own family and friends as well as to the 
persons he robs or attacks. In the long run, juvenile delia- 
quency brings happiness to no one.”1 

“Delinquency maybe only a legal term, but it has a 
highly charged emotional context. We must find out why 
youth escapes into anti-social sets—and how to prevent 
this from happening. And we must find it out without 
hysteria.” (p. 70) 


WHO ARE DELINQUENTS? 


“All human beings are called upon by mores or legal 
codes of the society in which they live to achieve at least 
a certain minimal standard of conformity. This standard 
varies not only with the time, the place, and the state of 
culture, but with the customary demands made upon 
persons at various age levels. Religion, custom, and law 
place upon each age group the responsibility for a definite 
minimal adaptive capacity, under pain of punishment or 
other corrective treatment. Some individuals show from 
the first that they are retarded in various powers (intel- 
lectua!, emotional, volitional, integrative) which are in- 
dispensable to successful adaptation even at the very 
earliest level at which persons in our culture are held 
accountable for antisocial acts; others successfully meet 
the adaptive requirements until they reach puberty, or 
adolescence, or young manhood, or middle age, or old 
age. Some individuals become delinquent very early in 
life; others do not do so until later; still others never be- 
come delinquent or criminalistic.” 
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Delinquency is not limited to age or generation. The 
complexities of sensate society, urbanisation, increase of 
leisure time, and idleness have all contributed to this 
alarming condition which some would call a “sickness”: 
and others a. “sin.” 


A couple in Illinois wrote to me: “Delinquency must 
be understood as involving both young people and adults. 
Youth desires from adults understanding, respect, respon- 
sibility and discipline. Too often parents are uninterested 
in their children and a little afraid of them, not really 
knowing how to communicate with them. Adults feel] that 
youth do not appreciate them. They likewise desire respect, 
understanding and sbedience. Our hope lies in further- 
ing a Christian concept of creative family living: Mutual 
love, respect, understanding, sharing, working, playing; 
learning how to be together and being together because 
they want to be rather than they have to be. Maturity 
in parents is greatly to be desired. 

Parents in Tennessee commented: “We think that the 
first cause of delinquency is the lack of proper adult lea- 
ders, teachers, and parents. Adults have permitted tele- 
vision, movies, the funnies, and other commercially pro- 
moted activities to engage the time of our children in ways 
which are often misleading and destructive. We think 
that our hope lies in the prevention as well as cure...” 

The roots of delinquency are frequently traced to an 
'inadequate and unhappy childhood. Many teenagers and 
adults who are apprehended for lawlessness are seeking 
to discover a lost self. Specialists in this field have pre- 
dicted with amazing accuracy children in the second 
grade who would encounter serious trouble growing up. 

A delinquent then is a person with a distorted self-im- 
age. He is struggling to experience acceptance and atten- 
tion, While wrestling to gain a healthy self-image, he goes 
counter to mores, laws, moral and social restrictions How- 
ever, once these apparent walls have been penetrated, the 
individual’s resistance to right and wrong seems to weaken 
and he gains nerve for additional escapades. 

“ _.it should be said that delinquents are children and 
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youth with problems and that they are not all alike in 
any other respect except that. because of their problems 
they have been given the common name of delinquents. 
Such similarities as they tend to exhibit are only statis- 
tical majorities and not universal characteristics; in no 
case do they lend credence to the idea that delinquents 
are categorically different from nondelinquents in terms 
of inherent make-up. Except for the fact that he has, pre- 
sumably (and this is a presumption which often stretches 
the facts), been adjudged a violator of the law, the delin- 
quent possesses no trait which may not also be found to 
characterise many nondelinquents. Perhaps the most nearl- 
ly justifiable descriptive generalisation would be to the ~ 
effect that there is a significant tendency for delinquents 
to be marked by those characteristics which reflect dis- 
advantaged social position and opportunities, especially 
in the urban community.”2 


WHO’S TO BLAME? 


As we have indicated, our society with its impersonal 
emphasis, precision-like demands, disappearance of weli- 
defined and continuing communities, mobility of people, 
and the exploitation of the home have all contributed to 
distortion and delinquency. 


From Texas comes this comment: “It’s quite an ego 
booster to see young people make tramps and bums of 
themselves. We shut our eyes and turn our backs on the 
good acts being done in the organisations, institutions, 
clubs, fraternities, and sororities. They hold parties for 
| orphans, spend hours and days working in hospitals, sani- 
toriums and rest homes. Groups of young people go out 
year after year and sing Christmas carols to the sick and 
aged. 

“Students spend thousands of hours to whiptove them- 
selves, and young athletes set world records day after 
day. What kind of recognition do we give them?” 
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A counsellor to youth and parents makes this observa- 
tion based on fifty years of working with people: “Our 
imminent danger is collapse from within, not from ex- 
ternal attack. Irresponsible youth takes precedence over 
inflation, labour leader, racketeers, bloc government, 
segregation, self-seeking lawmakers, crooked political 
bosses, our failure to get to the polls, giant industrial 
combines, or loss of world trade. 

“What is wrong with our young people? The mass of 
them have lost the desire to work, and to gain knew- 
ledge. The majority of our youngsters, from first grade 
through college, are country-clubbing. Having a good 
time. Enjoy the sports, dances, parties, clubs, dates, plays, 
musicals, If tnere is any time left over, study. Get by. © 
is the grade of a Jady or gentleman. A few D’s and F’s 
don't matter. Why be a square, grinding away for A’s 
and B’s! 

“What has brought on this tragic situation?” he asks. 
The Ohioan believes that the responsibility may be traced 
to three kinds of parents: 

“Group I has been blinded by cur unprecedented na- 
tional prosperity. No great nation in the past has been 
able to endure such prosperity for any great length of 
time; Rome, for instance. With more money than judg- 
ment, millions of parents have been over-indulgent, giv- 
ing their children too much money and not erough 
responsibility. For 50 years I have been a counsellor to 
youth and parents. Hundreds of well-meaning but stupid 
fathers have said to me, ‘I don't want my boy to work as 
hard as I've had tu work.’ 

“Group II are so busy with work and social obligations 
that they have little time to live with their children, 
abdicaiing in favour of teachers, rainisters, priests, mcvies, 
and sports directors. 

“Group III are completely self-centred. They spend all 
their spare time and money or themselves, and do not 
care where their youngsters are, so Jong as they do not 
have to bother with their offspring. 

“Intelligent, interested parents must rear their children 
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in habits of work and study; and must instil into them, 
from earliest childhood, the certainty that life is often 
harsh and unfeeling.” . 

Ruth Strang, professor of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, declares: “Much juvenile delinqu- 
ency may be attributed to adult models. We cannot ex- 
pect adolescents to be more moral than we are. They are 
watching us. In their behaviour they: are reflecting us, 
in exaggerated form perhaps. They do as we do, not as 
Wwe say. | 

“Adolescents need to have many contacts with people 
of integrity and kindness. However, radio programmes, 
movies, magazines, newspapers, and comic books intrc- 
duce them to a steady stream of sex-centred men and 
women, crooks, hypocrites, swindlers, and killers. In many 
of the mass media of communication the world is pre- 
sented as full of malice and violence. The impulse to kill 
is receiving far more stimulation than the desire to be 
kind. No wonder violence in thoughts and acts is on the 
increase.’3 


CONTROL GROUPS 


Parents have the unique privilege of participating in a 
- great number of social, professional, and religious groups 
which, if properly directed, couid become effective con- 
trol centres in dealing with delinquency. Parents could 
not only insist on positive approaches in the prevention 
and treatment of delinquents, but also exercise personal 
influence. ) 

Jacob Chwast wisely warns: “In treating juvenile 
delinquents, whether in a court, institution, or nonautho- 
ritative setting, values are of the essence, since the client’s 
ar.tisocial behaviour runs counter to the values of the 
community as expressed in its laws, and often to the 
less formally defined values embodied in social and 
moral codes. 
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“Treatment can scarcely move kobeeard constructively if 
there is no coming to grips with value conflicts, not only 
in recognising them when they occur but also in finding 
ways of dealing with them. This necessitates an under- 
standing of the values operative in the lives of the delin- 
quent, on one hand, and of the therapist, on the other, 
as well as some clarification of goals.” 

In their monumental work Unravelling Juvenile Delin- 
quency, Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck say, “The control 
group must of course be truly non-delinquent.” Let us 
direct our attention to some of the more important control 
centres. 


. THE HOME 


The home is the Number One control centre. Its climate 
is the major factor in determining the child’s total devel- 
opment. The home is his first and most influential con- 
tact with the world. Environmental conditions cannot be 
escaped. The emotional atmosphere of the home greatly 
contributes to the confidence and character of its mem- 
bers. We are told that long before the child can talk he 
his mother’s feelings through her touch, and res- 
ponds. 

“The family is the channel through which the dictates 
and traditions of society reach the child. The child's in- 
stincts, left untutored, will not motivate him towards ac- 
cepted social behaviour. The child is congenitally amoral. 
The very. young child has no sense of right or wrong; 
he has no ‘Conscience’—that dualism in mankind that is 
the result of conflict between natural, egocentric drives 
and inhibitions imposed upon these drives for the good 
of society. The child, before these inhibitions have been 
imposed, knows no principles of behaviour other than the 
immediate satisfactions of his desires.”4 

J. Edgar Hoover says: “The house may stand after the 
home has ceased to exist. Every one has seen the young- 
ster who has been left without the insulation which a’ 
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true home provides. He looks for an outstretched hand, 
and there are many reaching toward him. Too often they 
are unclean. These dirty hands have the advantage of 
immediacy, for, unfortunately they always are there. 
Wherever parental responsibility is lax or non-existent, 
the chances of these unclean hands enticing the youngster 
into mischief and delinquency are enhanced.” 

In the same statement Mr Hoover goes on to say, “I 
am convinced that parental incompetency and parental 
indifference are at the root of the vast majority of youth- 
ful behaviour problems.” | 


‘THE SCHOOL 


All the way from the little red school houses to the 
great structur:s of brick and glass, from the teaching of 
_ the ‘three “R’s” to. the complexity of modern curricula, 
the school has been a creative and dynamic control centre 
of human behaviour. Individuals are challenged to dis- 
cover themselves. Learning inspires confidence and co- 
operation. Truth dispels darkness and initiates freedom. 
The school ultimately determines the dimensions of de- 
mocracy and the integrity of government. | 

We must strengthen our schools. As parents we must 
demand the finest in personnel, equipment, and pro- 
gramme for our schools. | 


THE CHURCH 


The Church is vitally interested not only in preventing 
delinquency at every age level but also in challenging 
people to live up to their highest potential. Religious in- 
stitutions constantly remind their members that the chief’ 
end of life is to donee God and to serve mankind. The 
church: is not an isolated island. It is a bristling terrain of 
human beings who differ as widely as their backgrounds, 
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yet are as similar as common need. From its pulpit, teach- 
ing programmes, community services, and world outreach, 
the church is dedicated to redeeming people. This is not 
a psychological “gimmick” but a spiritual ministry ordain- 
ed by Christ and authenticated by experience and time. 
“This bondage of self is a loving subordination which 
is a true emancipation, since it introduces us into that 
‘tranquillity of order’ (Augustine) which is at once the 
true peace and the true freedom, where our will does not 
beat vainly against the facts but learns that freedom which 
is the knowledge of necessity. The necessity in this case, 
however, is not simply economic or psychological neces- 
sity, but the implacable will and love of God. The con- 
dition of coming to Christian maturity, which is the like- 
ness of Christ, requires, it would seem, the same kind of 
acceptance of limitations which is characteristic of any 
work of art. Anarchy is the enemy of art; total freedom 
is the enemy of life. Art is limitation: the picture has to 
have some relation to the frame, and to the material.”6 


Everyone needs to see himself in a spiritual reference. 
The church, with its emphases on the total development 
and response of man, stands ready to assist in the matur- 
ing process, for it is from regions of the spirit that true 
values and controls emerge. 


THINGS YOUR CHURCH CAN DO 


1. Keep your church at the centre of human need. It 
must always be concerned with mankind. 

2. Place an increasing emphasis on religious education, 
with all its implications. 

3. Have well-rounded service programmes. Sunday 
services are not enough. Programmes must be aimed at 
the needs of people. 


4, Penetrate the neglected neighbourhoods with read- 
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ing centres, playgrounds, counselling services, and mission 
stations. 
5. Look after the children of the community. See that 


they have every opportunity to experience wholesome 
Christian development. 


6. Tie in with community agencies and services dedi- 
cated to human welfare. 


7. Extend the love of your church to the community by 
making its facilities available for meetings of construc- 
tive civic and social welfare agencies. 


8. Pioneer in discovering new ways of serving people 
not reached by other community institutions. Perhaps some 
unit of your church could organise to serve the handicap~- 
ped. 


9. Periodically spunsor a community survey study to 
ascertain, in co-operation with other institutions, existing 
needs of your community. 

10. Provide care for children of working mothers. 

11. Organise the youth of the church for recreational 
activities and athletic play. 

12. Develop hobby clubs and special-interest groups. 


13. Urge persons with acute Pree to seek help from 
trained counsellors. 


14. Involve the youth of your parish in its programme. 


THE COUNSELLOR 


Delinquency, like a wind-driven forest fire, is seldom 
conquered on a single front. It must be surrounded and 
approached co-operatively. Now there have arisen what 
are known as professional counsellors. Many of these 
skilled people were formerly educators and _ religious 
workers. Moreover there are many highly trained and 
specific types of counsellors today. They render an in- 
valuable service. However, every normal person is a coun- 
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sellor. Almost every day someone turns to you for advice 


in the routine of life. It may occur in the grocery store, 
while you are waiting for your car to be serviced, or 
while riding to work (in a car pool). Wherever this en- 
counter occurs, you have an opportunity to share the 
: benefits and blessings of this life. 


PUBLIC MEDIA AND OPINION 


Press, radio, and television are also indispensable deter- 
rents of delinquency. Theirs is the responsibility of creat- 
_ ing a climate wherein human values are recognised and 

‘projected in true perspective. After all, only about 3 or 4 
per cent of our youth are delinquent. But many others are 
fine, wonderfully intelligent, handsome, and dependable 
young people. We must stress the marvellous accomplish- 
ments of our youth instead of continually calling atten- 
tion to their failures. 

- Parents must intelligently campaign for youth. We must 
protect them from exploitation and insist that public 
media present them in the proper light. We should not 
expect others to do for our children what we ought to 
contribute to their lives. It would be profitable for all 
of us to take seriously the lines attributed to Edward 


Wallis Hoch: 


“There is so much good in the worst of us, 
And so much bad in the best of us, 

That it hardly behooves any of us 

To talk about the rest of us.” 


“Even juvenile delinquents have many fine qualities. 
They are often loyal, brave, ingenious, energetic. Some 
of the most troublesome are the smartest. The good things 
teenagers do do not make the headlines. 


“The large majority of teenagers want to do what is . 


right. They sincerely want to conform to acceptable social 
and moral standards. They seem willing to accept essential 
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_ restraints, if adults will help them understiad what they. 
are and why they exist.” | 


You can help prevent and control delinquency by 
properly conducting yourself. You can encourage those 
with whom you are associated to seek the excellent life. 


1 Ruth Strang, Facts About Juvenile Delinquency. 


2 Haskell M. Miller, Understanding and Preventing Juvenile 
Delinquency. 


3 Ruth Strang, The Adolescent Views Himself. 
4 Ralph S. Banay, Youth in Despair. 
5 Alexander Miller, The Man in the Mirror 
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a About Disappointments 


Louisa May Alcott tells of a memorable night in 1854. 
Her father, Amos Bronson Alcott, an extravagant and 
visionary man described by Carlyle as “a venerable Don 
Quixote,” returned unexpectedly from an unprofitable 
mission: 


“In February Father came home. Paid his way, but no 
more. A dramatic scene when he arrived in the night. We 
were waked by hearing the bell. Mother few down, cry- 
ing “My husband!’ We rushed after, and five white figures 
embraced the half-frozen wanderer who came in hungry, 
tired, cold, and disappointed, but smiling bravely and as 
serene as ever. We fed and warmed and brooded over 
him, longing to ask if he had made any money; but ro 
one did till little May said, after he had told all the plea- 
sant things, “Well, did people pay you?’ Then with a queer 
look, he opened his pocket-book and showed one dollar, 
saying with a smile that made our eyes fill, “Only that! 
My overcoat was stolen, and I had to buy a shawl. Many 
promises were not kept, and travelling is costly; but I 
have onened the way, and another year shall do better.’ 


“T shall never forget how beautifully Mother answered 
him, though the dear, hopeful soul had built much on his 
success; but with a beaming face she kissed him, saying, 
T call that doing very well. Since you are safely home, 
dear, we don't ask anything more. 

“Anna and I chocked down our tears, and took a little 
lesson in real love which we never forgot, nor the look 
that the tired man and the tender woman gave one an- 
other. It was half tragic and comic, for Father was very 
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dirty and sleepy, and Mother in a big nightcap and funny 
old jacket.” 
Transcending disappointments! 


DEALING WITH DISAPPOINTMENTS 


Thomas Moore spoke for many when he confessed, 
“Oh! ever thus, from childhood’s hour, 
I've seen my fondest hope decay; 
I never lovd a tree or flow’, 
But ‘twas the first to fade away. 
I never nursd a dear gazelle, 
To glad me with its soft black eye, 
But when it came to know me well, 
And love me it was sure to die.” 


Disappointments are a part of our daily diet: The child 
weeps because the picnic was cancelled; the father sulks 
because his subordinate received an increase in salary 
and he did not; the mother is disappointed because the 
budget will not permit redecorating the house; Randy did 
not make the varsity; and Mary Ann was not elected queen 

_ of the dance. Learning to face the realities of disappoint- 
ment is a perennial challenge and an unmistakable indica- 
tion cf maturity. 

Like Louisa May Alcott, children carry with them for 
life memories of how their parepts faced times of dis- 
appointment and frustration. 

Obviously, a man can permit disappointments to em- 
bitter and shackle him in self-pity. Such a person usually 
becomes a chronic complainer. The chances are that his 
homegoing will be met with the candour of a friend of 
Matthew Arnold who, when he heard.of the poet’s death, 
quipped, “Poor Maithew, he won't like God!” 

Some people turn to drink or promiscuous living in an 
effort to recapture a shattered dream, while still others 
use their disappointments to prepare them for larger un- 
dertakings. / 

I went through a pathological laboratory with a bril- 
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liant young physician. Before us were countless reminders 
of thousands of experiments, the majority of which were 
focussed on career. In answer to my query concerning 
progress in detecting and curing cancer, my friend con- 
fidently replied, “We'll get it someday.” 

His spirit is reminiscent of the persistent and dedicated 
Thomas A. Edison. After he had made ten thousand un- 
successful tests with various chemical combination in an 
effort to perfect the storage battery, a colleague stated, 
“Isn't it a shame that with all this tremendous labour you 
haven't been able to get any results?” 

“Why, man,” said Edison, “I’ve got lots of results. I 
have discovered several thousand things that won't work.” 

It is pioneering and patient spirit which the parent 
must ever seek to acquire if he would live above dis- 
couragement and properly stimulate his children to take 
_ disappointments in stride. 


LEARNING TO LIVE WITH LOSSES 


When I was track coach at Hopkins Grammar School, 
New Haven, Connecticut, there was an unusual number 
of fine students and athletes on our squad. One year, at 
the New England Invitational Meet, the captain of our 
team ran second in a sizzling 440-yard dash, losing by a 
half-chest. Afterward we endeavoured to analyse the race, 
and concluded that we had made few if any mistakes. The 
following year the same boys were pitted against each 
other in the same event and with identical results. I shall 
never forget the boy’s comment: 

“Coach, he’s a half-chest better.” 

Parents are daily confronted with the challenge of 
motivating their children to live above the sagging spirits 
of a loser. 
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SLOW STARTERS 


Your child may be a slow starter. Perhaps it takes him 
longer to eat, to make his toilet, or to do his homework 
than other children. Give him time. It could be that his 
glands are overworked. It may be that he is growing so 
rapidly all of his energies and more are required to keep 
going. Keep faith with him. Give him all the encourage- 
ment you can. 

In 1860 Robert E. Lee considered himself a failure. He 
was disappointed with his professional progress. Joseph 
E. Johnston, a friend, had risen to the rank of brigadier 
general, while it had taken Lee twenty-two years to 
advance from captain to lieutenant colonel. Yet in that 
tragic hour of American history it was to Robert E. Lee 
that the South turned for leadership; and, regardless of 
one’s sectional loyalties or political leanings, Lee remains 
to this day one of the most loved characters in American 
history. 3 ld 


THE SURPRISE’ APPROACH 


Sometimes our children endeavour to communicate 
with us, share their innermost feelings in novel ways, 
even long after they are grown. The parent needs to 
hear with his heart as well as with his ears. 

A sailor arriving in California from the Korean conflict 
called his parents, who lived on the east coast. “Mom, 
I'm coming home!” After 4 few moments of joyous talk, 
the son quietly stated, “I’m bringing a buddy home with 
me who got the worst end of the deal. He has only one 
eye, one arm, and one leg. I want him to live with us 
and make our home his home.” His mother said: “Of — 
course, son. We'll be glad to have him come and stay a 
while....” “But, Mom, I didn't say for a while. I want 
him to make his home with us.” 

Again his mother assured him: “We'll be happy to have 
him live with us for several weeks or months if you like. 
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Then perhaps he would like to go to his own home.” The 
mild contention went on for a while, until at last the 
sailor hung up the phone, bitterly disappointed. 

Two days later his parents received a telegram from 
the Naval Command informing them that thei? son had 
jumped out of a hotel window in San Diego. When the 
stricken parents received their son’s body, it had one eye, 
one arm, and one leg. | 

Parents cannot be halfhearted, or they may deny their 
child the love he craves. Ane 


THE PET IS KILLED 


Our children experience the disciplines of sorrow 
early. A playmate dies, or a pet is killed. How well I 
remember my first funeral! Eight years old, I stood at the 
head of a crude hole in the ground, surrounded by play- 
mates, as together we buried “Shep.” It was a dyeadful 
experience. 7 

I also recall when one of our sons, who is now a man, 
had his first brush with death. His beautiful registered 
Irish setter was poisoned. The dog staggered home and, 
despite medication, died. It was back in 1942, when the 
headlines of the newspapers constantly spoke of annihila- 
tion, but we were not prepared for this casualty. Though | 
young and inexperienced, I tried to convey my feelings to 
my son at that time through a very elementary and 
perhaps sentimental poem entitled “My Wounded Son’: 


Son, my heart goes out to you, 
Your little world is sad. 

Life has been packed with trust, 
Tonight’s mystery makes you fuss. 


We teach you, dear boy, about God, 

That all is precious to Him above; 

Now people whom we've taught you to love 
Have hurt you in poisoning your dog. 
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Tonight when you called your pet 

My heart fluttered with pain, 

You didn’t know you'd not see him again: 
Tears dropped from my eyes in vain. 


To think that in a world so big and glad 
Some one was small enough to make you sad. 
It was not a “Jap” nor a “German,” son 
But some neighbour who destroyed your friend. 


Had this occurred in an “occupied” land, 

Where God is foreign and love is under ban, 
One would expect such trickery from man, 
But, in a land of steeples—it condemns a people. 


“Daddy, where is Rifle?” confident I’d know. 

“Playmate, he’s gone where good dogs go.” 

“Up in heaven with God!” echoed a believing heart, 
Though from his window he saw him put under the sod. 


Knowing that the lad was tired and lonely, 
We prepared to take him to ride. | 
“No” was the response of the comrade brave, 
“We must stay home for my pet has died.” 

a 
“Come along, son, ‘tis time you were in bed, 
Kiss mummy and daddy and bow your little head.” 
“Let’s say a new prayer tonight,” he said, 
“God bless Rifle for he hasn’t been fed.” 


FROM PETS TO PEOPLE 


Philip II of Macedon, father of Alexander the Great, 
assigned a slave the solemn duty of coming into the 
king’s presence every morning with the announcement, 
“Remember, Philip, thou must die.” 

Less dramatically, though equally persuasively, we are 
daily reminded of death, even our own. We are hesitant 
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to discuss it. Psychiatrists and other specialists in the 


field of human feeling are reluctant to deal with the 


subject. The general tendency is to camouflage death or 
surround it with artificiality or dripping sentiment. 

No experience is quite so difficult for the parent as 
that of conveying to his children a satisfying interpreta- 
tion of death. How do you prepare your child to meet 
pain, sorrow, and death? ; 

An understanding mother shares this experience: 

“Susan, age 4, was very close to her grandmother who 
passed away at our home after several month’s illness 
(cancer). There was no show of emotion here at the 
house—death was awaited as a blessed release from suffer- 
ing. She (Susan) was asleep when death occurred. Her only 
concern (and a big one) was “Where is Grandma?’ I have 
read pamphlets on what to tell children about death (the 
cocoon and butterfly, etc.) but I couldn’t bring myself to 
tell her about burying. So I told her that she was with 
God—that He plans for us after death to have new bodies. 
However, a week later when she saw me throw out into 
the garbage the baby kitten which had not survived the 
ordeal of birth, I could see her perplexed thoughts—she 
asked me later that day, “Where is Grandma?’ I realised 
‘I hadn’t met the need. One day she said to me, ‘Mom, the 


hardest thing to do is make a hoola hoop stay up—[after © 


a moment] and the next hardest thing is how to get to 
God.’ 


“One day sometime later when she was angry with her - 


' fourteen-year-old brother she shouted, ‘I just wish you 
were with God right now!” 


Commenting on difficult adjustments her girls have had ~ 


to make, a mother writes keenly: “How we would wrap our 
children in cotton if we could! And how fortunate that 
we can't!” | | 

A father has this to say: “I think that the only way to 
prepare to face pain, disappointment, and death is to face 
these experiences as a Christian.... I do not think that 
we ought to rush our children into funerals and other 
disturbing experiences unduly; but on the other hand, I 
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do not think we should shield them from the experiences © 
which they absolutely must face in order to live normal, 
strong, intelligent lives. The knowledge that we will face 
_ pain and that God gives us the spirit and the power to 
_face pain as Christians is a part of our Christian faith.” 

From New York City a parent writes: “I do not believe 

one can ‘prepare’ a child for pain, disappointment and 
death. These experiences can only be fully understood 
when they become a part of life. What a parent can do 
is to guide a child toward faith and try to be on hand 
with love and understanding at the crucial moments.” 
_ All too early our children are startled by the death. of 
relatives and friends. Parents have an opportunity to 
interpret the place of death in the scheme of things. One 
must be careful not to frighten the child, or be guilty of 
“emotional blackmail,” that is, to force the child into 
situations of grief and guilt. Generally speaking, it is a 
time to be reassuring and to inspire trust. 

Children often ask: “What is deathP What makes 
people die? And where do they go?” It is usually helpful 
to explain the cause of death in simple terms. There are 
three very common causes: accidents, uncontrollable 
diseases, and old age. It is wise so to handle the situation 
that the teaching experience will be a positive rather 
than a negative memory. — 

No one can be certain how he will behave when death 
comes home to him, but the more intimately one lives 
~ with God, the more honest he is with himself and with 
those with whom he lives. “Anyone who has known the 
love of God in life has passed beyond mere hope. He has 
attained to the certainty that God’s provisions for our 
need in life or death is greater than we should know how 
to ask for, or even imagine. We know this to be true, be- 
cause we have experienced it. This is enough to go by, 
when we try to think of the future. This sense of certainty 
we can share with our children. It is a North Star for us, 
and it may be so for them also.”1_ 
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CLOSER TOGETHER AND TO GOD 


Subnormal and handicapped children cause parents to 
live with heavy hearts, yet many of them afford us fresh 
insights into the nature and love of God. 

Charles William Eliot was born with a dishguring birth- 
mark. “It is my son,” Mrs Eliot would say as she loved 
and cared for her child. “I must school myself not to 
notice it.” As a boy, little Charles was frequently hooted 
off the Commons in Boston, but with the passing years 
Mrs Eliot could say with pride, “He is my son.” One 
honour after another came to him. He graduated from 
Harvard, taught mathematics and chemistry at Harvard 
and chemistry at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and in 1869 became president of Harvard Uni- 
versity, a position he held for forty years. 

What if Mr and Mrs Samuel Atkins Eliot had permit- 
ted a birthmark to be the cause of disappointment in 
their son? 

A professor and his wife, parents of four children, in- 
cluding a set of twin boys, write: “Both babies weighed 
over six pounds at birth, and it was probably a brain 
injury during the birth process which resulted in per- 
manent damage. Evidently the speech centre received 
some of the damage, for our son has never been able to 
talk. Hence communication is practically impossible. We | 
have no real evidence that he knows us when we visit 
him...He always gives the impression of being contented 
where he is. We are most grateful for that, of course, and 
keep in touch with those responsible for his care.” 

These remarkably realistic parents continue their mov- 
ing testimony by saying: “We recognised from very early 
infancy that this son was different from his brother, but 
since they were not identical twins we did not at first 
regard that fact too seriously. Later we learned that the 
doctor was suspicious from the start. However, it was 
not until the boys were eighteen months of age that 
reliable psychological tests could be made. At that time 
we thought we received rather rough treatment from 
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the psychologist at the county social agency where both - 
twins were examined. His brusque announcement of the 
facts, designed as it was to help us face reality, did not 
meet our needs at all. We had both been fairly well-dis- 
ciplined already in facing the facts of life (our first baby 
died at forty hours). We needed a little more under- 
standing from that professional than we received. 

“With that one exception, however, the: doctors, the 
court officials, our families, and the woman in whose 
private home we kept our son from the time he was four 
until he was seven, all proved most helpful in dealing with 
our problem. In addition to his twin, our son has a sister 
sixteen and a brother twelve here at home who have 
learned to face reality objectively and in Christian faith, 
too. | 

“The irremediable nature of such a situation is its hard- 
_ est factor. It is worse than death, we think, because not 
as final. But though irremediable, it is redeemable. Our 
heartache has brought us closer together and to God, and 
has Se us deeper insight and understanding of others’ 
troubles.” 


A FAITH TO LIVE BY 


Whatever happens to us, our family, or friends, through 
it all the good parent is challenged to discover and to 
share a faith worth living by. It should also be remem- 
bered that individuals express their disappointments and 
sorrows verv differently. Whereas morticians are inclined 
to surround death in a common and commercial glamour, 
penple express their grief and reverence for loved ones 
in different and very personal ways. 

Bishop Hazan G. Werner tells of a woman in Florida 
who. at the news of her son’s death went to her garden 
and began working. A neighbour was disturbed and spoke 
to her about it. | 

“Effie May looked at her neighbour with bleak, level 
eyes. ‘Friend, she said, ‘I know you mean well, but you. 
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just don’t understand. This is Jim’s land and it rejoiced his 
heart to see green things growing, because it meant that 
his Maw and the young ‘uns would be eating. This is 
his hoe, and when I’m hoeing I can almost feel his big 
strong hands under mine and hear his voice saying, “That’s 
good, Maw, that’s good.’ I can't afford any stone monu- 
ment for Jim. Working, not weeping, is the only headstone 
I can give him. So, if you don't mind, neighbour, I'll do 
my grieving in my own way. a 


GET BACK IN THE GAME 


In the annual Rose Bow! classic of 1929, a most unusual 
play occurred. In the second quarter of a closely con- 
tested game between California and Georgia Tech, a 
California back cleverly recovered a fumble; then, con- 
fused and shocked by the impact of scrimmage, he asto- 
nished the crowd by running in the wrong direction. 
What’s more, he ran brilliantly. When his teammates saw 
what was happening, they set out to tackle their own ball 
carrier. After a few highly exciting moments, Roy Riegels 
was brought down in the shadow of the opposing goal. 
It was then that he realised his mistake. His humiliation 
was overwhelming. 

At half-time, after the team filed into the locker room, 
Riegels sat dejectedly by himself. He waited for the 


storm to break. Quietly the coach went from man to man, 


making suggestions to improve their game. At last the 
team went back to the field of play. No one had spoken 
to the embarrassed halfback. When all had left the room, 
Clarence Price, the coach, calmly approached Roy, placed 
his hand on his shoulder and said, “Remember, old man, 
the game’s only half over. Get back in the game.” Need- 
less to say that with this reassurance, the young man 
_ played the second half with all but flawless perfection. 
Why don't youP 


1 Helen H. and Lewis J. Sherrill, “Interpreting Death to Chil- 
dren,” The International Journal of Religious Education. 
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8. About Education 


WHAT IS EDUCATION? 


Education is guided learning. Learning involves change. 
Education at its best, be it the transmission of informa- 
tion or of ideas in the formal setting of a school or in 
the informal surroundings of a home, is associated with 
controlled learning. “If learning and education are to be 
taken as equivalent, then we must be willing to call 
every chance conditioning—many of which occur without 
our knowledge or anyone else’s—education.”1 

To thirst for knowledge, to pursue the excellent, to 
establish a value system, to be involved in the good life, 
is to experience education. Obviously education is not so 
much a matter of meeting graduation requirements as it 
is of meeting human needs; it is not so much a matter 
of a degree received or subjects satisfactorily completed as 
a matter of personal growth and direction. 

Regardless of age or status, every normal person is in- 
volved in the process of education. Some of this goes on 
so subtly that one scarcely recognises it, while other 
learning takes place under considerable stress and with 
toil. Most educators, I think, would agree to three specific 
kinds of education. There is what some term milieu edu- 
cation. This is an effortless retention of traditions or facts. 
It is “doing what comes naturally,” if not automatically, 
in given situations. It is called “learning by contagion.’ 

Then there is what is referred to as informal education. 
Here teaching is by design. Parents, friends, and employ- 
ers specialise in this kind of education. 3 

Formal education is generally associated with an in- 
stitution devoted to the teaching and training of students 
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who are sent to experience learning within controlled con- 
ditions. Schools from kindergartens through universities 
are hopeful of creating a climate wherein the pupil or 
student will be stimulated and challenged to learn. 
“Education is not just a mechanical process for com- 
munication to the young of certain skills and informa- 
tion. It springs from our most deeply rooted convictions. 
And if it is to have vitality, both teachers and students 
wil! be infused with the values which shaped the system.”2 


MANY KINDS OF SCHOOLS 


A categorical listing of institutions of higher learning 
would inciude liberal-arts colleges, church-related institu- 
tions, technical and service schools, military academies, 
state-supported institutions, and private schools. Each has 
its particular concept of education and is prepared to 
provide a specific experience. 

“In a real sense, the colleges have become a mighty 
educational team rooted in the conviction that people, 
no matter of what level or kind, are of the utmost im- 
portance. They are proud and jealous of this prevailing 
social consciousness. To them, it is the long-missing, price- 
less ingredient of higher education in service to the nation. 
The basic unit of the social idea is the individual person. 
The colleges have told themselves that no academic 
achievement, technical skill, or educational technique is 
more important than the human being involved.”3 

Higher education is an integral part of our heritage 
and hope. 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


‘Though there is more flexibility in entrance require- 
ments than issometimes realised, there is still much of 
standardisation. Preparatory schools vary in quantity and. 
quality of work demanded for graduation. 
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Some colleges, specifically tax supported, must accept — 
whoever presents himself for entrance from a preparatory 
school in that state. Others require entrance or college- 
board examinations. 

“The Scholastic Aptitude Test, which takes three hours, 
is required by a great many colleges. It has two parts, 
one verbal and the other mathematical. You cannot pre- 
pare for it by studying ahead of time. Its purpose is to 
see how well you can think and deal with unusual pro- 
blems. It does not try to test what you have already learn- 
ed. It wants to know how well you are likely to do in 
the future. 

“The one-hour Achievement Tests, in contrast, (of 
which there are fourteen different categories) are for the 
purpose of determining just how much you know about 
a subject which you have studied for some time. If the 
college requires these tests (the college catalogue will 
tell you) you are usually given a choice of three subjects 
out of the total fourteen.”4 

If your child is an average or below-average student, 
his procedure should be different. It would hardly seem 
worth while for him to apply to an institution that ac- 
cepts only superior students or that requires entrance ex- 
aminations that are obviously too difficult. Talk with the 
principal of your school, and select two, not more than 
three, schools that would be interested in your child as 
a student. Write the office of admissions for a catalogue. 
_If it holds any appeal, arrange for an appointment, visit 
the campus, and confer with the proper people. 

Vocational and ccmmercial courses are seidom accept- 
able as fulfilling college entrance requirements. 

Remember, while your child is scouting for a college, 
colleges are also scouting for students! Each school is 
interested in a definite type of student. This is not to be 
considered as discriminatory, but rather as a means of 
assembling a student body with a reasonable expectancy 
of meeting specific academic requirements and of resp- 
onding favourably to a particular school’s pattern for 
developing individual abilities. ; 
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; THE LQ. 

The intelligence quotient is taken seriously by teachers 
and parents. It is a number denoting the intelligence of © 
a person, determined by multiplying his mental age by 
100 and dividing by his chronological age. The measure 
of intelligence is obtained by a series of questions given 
at regular stages of development. | 

These standardised tests are. given to a cross-section of | 
children in an effort to determine a more accurate norm. 

However, since answers to standardised intelligence 
tests are based on learned behaviour, environmental 
change affects one’s score. We are learning that one’s 
I.Q. is not necessarily permanent or static. It, too, is sub- 
ject to change. | 

Educators use a child’s I.Q. as a basis for charting his 
educational course. Sometimes schools are both automatic 
and dogmatic in separating students according to their 
respective ratings. Except in cases of an exceptional or a 
retarded child, parents should be careful not to permit 
I.Q. ratings to influence unduly the hopes which they may 
have for their children. Mental growth can sometimes be 
as astounding as physical growth. If the brightest indi- 
vidual of our acquaintance uses only about 10 per cent of 
his brain power, then by hard work there is real hope 
for an average person to achieve surprising success. 


WHO SHOULD GO TO COLLEGE? 


Obviously everyone cannot and should not go to col- 
lege. As we have seen, education is not synonymous with 
formal schooling, though it should immensely enhance 
the process. Learning may take place in unexpected 
places. Generally speaking, however, college is for 
students with average or exceptional abilities who would 
like to pursue excellence and who, desire to contribute 
more effectively to life. 
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“A student who hates to study and does below-ayerage 
work should not be prodded into going to college by 
overzealous parents. There are many other areas in which 
he can be successful if he is given the proper understand- 
ing and guidance. Failure at college may give him strong 
inferiority feelings, making him so unsure of himself that 
he will hesitate to take part in those activities in which 
he could fungtion quite happily and successfully. On the 
other hand, a student may not have been able to do his 
best in high school because of illness or family worries; 
however, he may be convinced of his ability to do college 
work if given the chance. 

“Colleges do not:ask for geniuses, but they do require 
average or better-than-average high school grades. Some 
of them will consider only students in the top 25 or 10 
per cent of their classes. As a general rule,.a student 
should rank at least in the upper half of his class to be 
eligible for college entrance.” 


DON’T CHEAT YOUR CHILD 


Parents and students are frequently perplexed as to 
how to choose an appropriate college. It is a complex and 
far-reaching decision. 

Educators advise parents who are shopping for schools 
to consider many things, and always more than meets the 
eye. Unfortunately the average parent does not possess 
the skill, nor has he the time adequately to investigate 
schools. And the average admissions office rarely has an 
opportunity to confer with parents. 

Experience suggests the validity of the following ob- 
servations: 

1. Carefully consider the academic integrity and morale 
of the school. Is it a mature institution? 

2. Take seriously the quality and size of the faculty, its 
preparation and maturity. The ratio of students to faculty 
members is significant. 
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3. Education is not synonymous with endowment. Do 
not be deceived by lavish surroundings and ultramodern 
equipment. 

4, Make sure that the school you are considering is fully 
accredited and that your child, assuming his record war- 
rants it, will have no difficulty being accepted by another 
institution should he choose to transfer or enter graduate 
school. 

5. Encourage your child to go to college away from 
home. Whatever economic burdens may be imposed are 
generally offset by additional opportunities for learning 
and living. 

6. The atmosphere of the institution should be careful- 
ly considered. In what climate do you want your child 
to be educated? For example, do you want him in the 
impersonal atmosphere of a large state institution or in 
the religious atmosphere of a church-related school? 

7. The section of the country is extremely important. 
Some colleges attract students from a much wider geo- 
graphical area than others, which is in itself a rare edu- 
cational experience. Do you want your child in a pro- 
vincial setting or in a more cosmopolitan community? 

8. The financial obligations of college. Tuition costs 
do not vary greatly among schools of similar rating. Do 
not place the education of your child on a purely econo- 
mic basis. In the long run the best school is the best in- 
vestment. Be willing to sacrifice some of your own com- 
fort for your child’s education. 

9. What are you looking for in a college? What does 
Mary want to become? Or, if she has not decided, con- 
sider her temperament and talents, and ask what type 
of school offers her the most stimulating challenge? 

“In matters of education the customer is not always right, 
but the potential customer has a right to know what 
he is getting. Eventually our colleges will recognise that 
candour is the best policy, but their clients may have 
to prod them towards virtue.”5 
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MONEY AVAILABLE 


College and university students have opportunity to 
apply for scholarships, grants, and aids. In fact, we are 
advised that practically all the students in institutions of 
higher learning in one form or another take advantage 
of the unprecedented opportunities to obtain financial 
assistance. 

“A scholarship is usually an aid for undergraduates 
headed for their first baccalaureate degrees. 

“A fellowship is generally regarded as an award or op- 
portunity at the graduate level.” 

There are literally thousands of scholarships available 
to those who can qualify. 

Parents should not be unduly sensitive because it is 
necessary for their child to apply for a scholarship or 
to seek financial assistance when anticipating college. 
Many educators and wealthy people agree that it is bet- 
ter for a child to earn a portion of his expenses than 
to have all bills automatically paid by his parents. Some 
of our finest people were recipients of scholarships, or 
worked while in school. 


YOUR CHILD DOES NOT HAVE TO 
ATTEND COLLEGE TO SUCCEED 


Once while visiting an attractive manse I said to 
the minister’s wife, “Did you meet your husband in col- 
lege?” Instantly, and with emphasis, she replied, “No, I 
didn’t go to college, thank God!” 

We need to be careful Jest we equate graduation from 
college with happiness and success. Though all fields are 
increasingly competitive, many of our leading citizens did 
not graduate from college. They were successful without 
college degrees. And so may your child be! Nevertheless 
all things being equal, his chances of appreciating and 
contributing to life will be greatly enhanced by attending 
college. Remember, too, that as larger numbers of our 
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young people enter college, it will become increasingly 
dificult for anyone to succeed without a college edu- 
cation. | ) 3 | 

During World War II seven hundred thousand young 
Americans were rejected by recruiting officers of the 
armed forces because of illiteracy, and a similar number 
were accepted and assigned to the lowest possible levels 
of service because of academic deficiencies. 

Generally speaking, the opposite is true of educated 
people. They assume responsibility and command respect. 
Indeed, they carry the burdens and the hopes of society. 
For example, it is reported that about 61 per cent of 
grade-school graduates vote with regularity, 71 per cent 
of high-school graduates, while 82 per cent of college 
and university graduates faithfully exercise their rights 
of suffrage. 


* 


WHO IS EDUCATED? 


Formal schooling and education are not synonymous. 
It requires more than an academic degree to gain initia- 
tive, devotion, and the desire to serve. There are those 
who imply that education is a panacea for our ills. No 
one would debate the advantages of an education, yet 
delinquency is obvious at every age level among the so- 
called educated. | : 

When, then, is a person educated? When he passes a 
sense of history, realising the tremendously painful 
growth of the human family. Archaeologists are constantly 
reminding us of the ancient order of things. Moreover 
they are forever bringing to our attention evidences of 
man’s primitive faith, Our world has been carefully 
created, nurtured, and blessed through the centuries. The 
educated man knows this, and strives to contribute to 
God’s continuing creation and the preservation of it. The 
future of man is not an academic question, but depends 
upon his deliberate choice and the will of God. Arnold 
Toynbee, the great British historian, in commenting on 
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man’s chances of survival, declared that we are not 
doomed to annihilation if we fulfil one basie condition; 
namely, to learn to “adjust to the eternal.” 

It may be said that an individual is educated when he 
has discovered a satisfying set of values, not only for him- 
self but for all men. 

Again, the educated person is one who has a definite 
sense of service. He fale a responsibility to God and to 
his fellow men. As Washington Gladden said, “The essence 
of sin is to place oneself in the centre of the universe.” 
Selfishness, egotism, and conceit cause one to focus upon 
self, while a good citizen considers the welfare of others. 

Obviously, the educated person is one who knows how 
to live effectively and contagiously. As H. G. Wells main- 
tained, “A gentleman is one who puts more into life than 
he takes out.” God’s perfect Gentleman never attended 
college; he was a carpenter. He never travelled beyond 
the borders of ancient Palestine. He never wrote a book. 
Our Lord never received an academic degree, and yet 
he is acclaimed the Great Teacher. Prophets, priests, 
kings, and governors trembled in his presence. Jesus not 
only possessed a brilliant mind, God-given and God- 
directed, but his was a comprehensive, sensitive, disturb- 
ing mind that caused people to think. The Master com- 
mended and convincingly lived what is the objective of 
all education, the disciplined life. 


HEART, MIND, SOUL, AND STRENGTH 


A scribe, a brilliant, trained man according to the 
standards of the day, asked: “ ‘Which commandment is 
the first of all?’ Jesus answered; “The first is, “Hear, O 
Israel: The Lord our God, the Lord is one; and you shall 
love the Lord your God with all your heart, and with all 
your soul, and with all your mind, and with all your 
strength. ge (Mark 12: 28—30) 

These words reveal the ancient and continuous chal- 
lenge of total commitment to God and man. No education 
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short of that which involves the heart, mind, soul, and 
strength is adequate. Life is not segmented into unrelated 
parts, nor is it neatly packaged and labelled. Education is 
not exclusively a “carry out” product; rather it is a 
glorious blending of myriad parts of experiences, that 
makes life whole and holy. 

Despite progress in science, there is a substantial trend 
toward more general education, especially in professional 
courses. A graduate of Harvard Medical School, while 
discussing the advisability of a “well-rounded education,” 
said, “If your son is considering medicine I would strongly 
urge him to take a liberal arts course in college. He has 
the rest of his life to study science and what’s more, a 
physician has to live between patients.” 

A parent has the responsibility of assisting his child in 
making the choice of a college that will challenge him to 
hear with his heart as well as with his ears. In facing the 
necessity of educating the whole person for total living, 
Dr George A. Buttrick writes: 

“The present darkness may not soon pass. Propaganda, 
the deliberate perversion of words and meanings for the 
sake of selfishness in trade and politics, has made us 
strangers to truth; and the resort to force has not only 
filled our world with bitterness and confusion, but 
made us dubious concerning any better kind of power. 
Meanwhile scientism hints that mind may be only chem- 
istry. If thought is mere phosphorescence playing about 
a pulp of brain, it is foolish to speak of truth and false- 
hood, for then all thought (including scientific thought) is 
a wandering fire soon lost in night. If conscience is only 
a poor relativism of changing custom, it is foolish to speak 
of right and wrong, for then there is neither landmark nor 
law. From this nothingness wise men will draw back as 
from a black precipice. Church and school must 
unite to reavow a new-old faith: “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God...and...thy neighbour as thyself.’ Then 
men may cease to walk toward judgment in the cold and 
gloom of their own shadow: they can turn and face the 
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BEYOND GRADUATION 


Education is in revolt. Our new but limited knowledge of 
space has not greatly contributed to human relations or 
accelerated spiritual communication. Graduation from 
school does not automatically guarantee a_ glorious 
existence. | 

The object of education is to learn to live the good life. 
While this, too, is debatable, the majority would agree 
that “the good life has two correlative sub-divisions: the 
good individual and the good society. It is useless to try 
to settle the issue of priority between the good individual 
and the good society because one cannot even be defined 
without reference to the other. The good life manifest it- 
self in both. It arises when the individual behaves in 
certain ways toward other men and when the group is so 
structured as to help him to live well.” 

The seventeenth century English poet John Milton 
spoke with clarity and conviction when he said: “The end, 
then, of learning is to repair the ruins of our first parents 
by regaining to know God aright, and out of that know- 
ledge to love him, to imitate him, to be like him, as we 
may the nearest, by possessing our souls of true virtue, 
which, being united to the heavenly grace of faith, makes 
up the highest perfection.” 


1 Harry S. Broudy, Building a Philosophy of Education. 


2¥From The Pursuit of Excellence—Education and the Future of 
America. 


3 Edward Danforth Eddy, Jr., Colleges for Our Land and Time. 
4¥Fred M. Hechinger, Worrying About College? 
5 Lynn White, Jr., Educating Our Daughters. 
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CQ. About Health 


Dr Will Durant placed health first in his counsel to the 
graduating class of the Webb School, Claremont, Cali- 
fornia, in 1958: 

“Barring inherited or childhood ailments, ioleuns is a 
crime. It means that you have done something physiolo- 
gically fc olish, and that nature is being hard put to it to 
repair your mistake. Perhaps one of the cardinal errors 
of our time and the land is that we continue in a sedentary 
life the diet that once served to provide necessary muscle 
~ and body heat for an active one. The hospitals are littered 
with people who have allowed an excess of imports over 
exports to disturb their internal economy.” 


YOUR FAMILY’S HEALTH 


No one can afford to take health for granted. It is a 
marvellous and priceless possession which all too often is 
unappreciated until lost. Though each individual has his 
own health problems, the family working intelligently and 
methodically together with authoritative information, pre- 
ventive medicine, and deliberate planning can obtain ex- 
cellent health. 

“Family health is affected by the round-the-clock ac- 
tivities of family life and by the emotional climate in 
which they occur. Proper selection and preparation of 
food; dishwashing; provision for sleep, rest, and relaxa- 
tion; ventilation; heating; safety precautions; recreation; 
care of minor illnesses; and many others—have to do with 
preventive health measures in the home. Probably more 
important to over-all health, though less obvious, are the 
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relationships between husband and wife, parents and chil- 
dren, brothers and sisters. Although we don’t have to be 
‘perfect’ all the time, family health thrives in an atmos- 
phere of warmth, affection, and encouragement. Without 
it, the best physical enviornment cannot promote health.”! 

We sometimes worry because Alfred is undersized, 
Rachel is overweight, or Samuel seems sickly. We should 
be concerned, but physical growth and health are person- 
al achievements which are frequently unique in a parti- 
cular person. Health charts, tables, and averages for chil- 
dren of given ages can be very disturbing. Parents need 
to remember that.each child has his own health curve. 

“Growth is not an orderly, predictable business. The 
different rates at which young people approach adulthood 
have been compared to various types of transportation, all 
headed toward the same destination. Some people seem 
to progress as though they were going on a fast airliner. 
Others move less rapidly, as if travelling by railroad train. 
Still others move more steadily, but more slowly—by 
steamship, you might say. A few more irregularly, by fits 
and starts, like a hitchhiker. Some progress very slowly 
and discouragingly, like a man trudging across the con- 
tinent on foot. 

“The important fact is that all of these travellers get 
to their destination. Meanwhile, it won't hasten or change 
the process to worry about being ‘average’ on a chart. 
During your growth period, you ought to be gaining 
some weight from year to year. Some of you will regularly 
gain a few pounds a year; others will gain little for several 
years and then make a tremendous spurt. The best weight 
and growth chart for you is your own. If youre growing 
a little, gaining a little, maturing a little, don’t worry.”2 


YOU ARE WHAT YOU EAT 


Diet and health are inseparable. Adults tend to select 
food for sight, palatability, taste, and economy. Physicians 
and dieticians remind us of the importance of a well- 
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rounded daily diet which is directly related to age and 
activity. Whereas growing children and some adults re- 
quire deviations in diet and feeding time, for the most 
part we follow the three-meal schedule. Parents should 
plan meals that furnish all the necessary vitamins as re- 
| Sia in proteins, carbohydrates, fats, salt, and min- 
erals. 


Proteins are essential in rebuilding body cells, and are 
found in meat, fish, egg, milk, and cheese. 

Carbohydrates produce energy. The amount needed in 
the body depends upon one’s age and work. Carbohydrates 
are found principally in starchy foods such as potatoes, 
bread, cereals, vegetables, and sugar. 

Fat also furnishes energy and produces twice as much 
as the same amount of proteins or carbo-hydrates The 
quantity of fat needed in the diet is determined by the 
climate in which one lives and also by the weight of 
the individual. Animal and vegetable fats, oils nuts and 
bacon are included in this category. 

Calcium and phosphorus are important for bone struc- 
ture as well as for the nourishment of the nervous sys- 
tem. Milk, cheese, and leafy vegetables are good sources 
for these minerals. 


Iodine, which your glands need, especially the thyroid, 
is also found in vegetables. If the vegetables grown in 
your particular section of the country are deficient in 
iodine content, or if the water is lacking in this mineral 
you may need to use iodised salt in your diet. However, 
most people have an adequate supply of iodine from 
food without adding any additional. The majority of us 
get enough salt from our food, but if we work in exces- 
sive heat we may lose too much body salt through per- 
spiration, and may need salt pills to. maintain proper 
balance. 


Vitamins of various kinds are usually represented in 
sufficient quantity in the chemical content of foods. In 
fact, the most helpful vitamins can be bought at the gro- 
cery store. 
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SCULPTOR OF STRENGTH 


In a sense everyone is sculptor of his body. More thaa 
anyone else, you help to shape it. Within the confines 
of your bone structure you have considerable choices as 
to the dimensions, attractiveness, and strength of your 
body. To a large degree, you are the master of your 
muscles. You may need medication to control and direct 
your glands, but your muscles are yours to manage through 
proper diet, exercise, and physical rhythm while working. 
No one can attain the glow of health without giving him- 
self to the disciplines of healthful habits, which include 
proper diet, work, sleep, and recreation. Parents must 
prove this to themselves and to their children. 

Many people who have been born with a handicap or 
who later sustain an injury or crippling disease dedicate 
themselves to mastering their bodies, and succeed. So can 
you! Dr Bess M. Mensendieck raises pertinent questions 
and offers practical help in guarding the body through 
its daily functions: 

“The body requires movement, natural movement, in 
which muscles and joints are being used in accordance 
with the human anatomy and the science of body me- 
chanics. 

“When you bend and raise your head, are you using the 
muscles in back of the neck? If not, you may develop a 
double chin or thick neck, for incorrect muscles are being 
used which draw the neckline out of shape. 

“When you raise your arm, are you conscious of the 
muscles near the end of the shoulder? If not, you will 
be inviting drooping shoulders rather than squared ones. 

“When you bend, do you draw in the long abdominal 
muscle? If not, your abdomen may bulge. 

“When you sit, do you use your sitting bone? If not, 
you are inviting backache. 

“Do you have heavy thighs? Then you are not using 
your thigh muscles in your daily movements. 

“When you stand or walk, where do you carry the 
weight of the body? If it is anywhere other than toward 
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the ball of the foot, near the large toe, your body is out 
of line and you will see it in the shape of your ankles, 
calves, knees, thighs—right up to your shoulders. | 

“When you stand up, do you shift the weight of the 
body from the sitting bones to the legs with the synchro- 
nised movement of your buttock muscles? If you pull your- 
self up by the arms of the chair, many parts of the body are 
being improperly used and you will see this in the shape 
of the buttocks and the thighs particularly. 

“So you see, if you are to sculpture your body, all that 
nature asks is that you regain the natural inclination for 
normal, functional movement.”3 


RE-CREATION VIA RECREATION 


The dictionary says that “recreation” is an “act of re- 
creating; refreshment of the strength and spirits after toil; 
diversion; or a mode of diversion; play.” Most of us are 
victims of occupational hazards to health. We have more 
leisure time than any previous generation. Someone has 
said that the average man spends the first half of his 
life making money and the second half trying to get well! 

General health is linked to mental and emotional well- 
- being. Attitudes and thoughts shape one’s disposition, 
which in turn is closely related to physical health. As 
parents we need to break the daily routine with acti- 
vities we enjoy. Our schedule may permit only a few such 
minutes, but they may ultimately mean the difference 
between illness and health. Perhaps you are a slave to 
an office schedule, or household chores overwhelm you. 
You are working the same muscles every day and possibly 
to excess, without calling upon the co-operation of other 
muscles of the body. Break your daily rhythm; develop 
a hobby; go for a walk in the evening; play with the chil- 
dren; do a moderate amount of strenuous exercise—wax- 
ing the floor, washing the car, mowing the lawn, or clean- 
ing out the basement. To sweat is important to vigorous 


health. 
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Health habits of parents are inevitably reflected in . 
their children and in their children’s children. Dr William 
C. Menninger, of the Menninger Foundation, has compil- 
ed a list of hobbies and games designed primarily for 
youth; though if intelligently followed, it would contri- 
bute greatly to anyone’s health: 


CREATIVE 
ACTIVITIES 


Carpentry 
Cartooning 
Ceramics 
Composing 

Cooking 
Dressmaking 
Electrical work 
Flower arrangement 
Gardening 
Greeting-cardmaking 
Hat design 
Inventing 

Knitting 

Leather work 
Metal work 

Model plane making 
Photography 
Puppetry 

Reporting 
Sculpting 
Shipbuilding 
Sketching 
Upholstering 
‘Weaving 
Woodworking 
Writing 


COLLECTING 
ACTIVITIES 


Antiques 
Autographs 
Books 
Buttons 
China 
Coins 
Flatirons 
Glass 
‘Insects 
Ornaments 
Paintings 
Photographs 
Postcards 
Recipes 
Records 
Stamps 


EDUCATIONAL 
ACTIVITIES 


Animal study 
Bookkeeping 
Bird study 
Chemical 

experimentation 
Clock and 

watch repair 
Music study 
Reading 
Study of stars 
Travel 
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ComPETITIVE | Non-ComMpPET- SOCIAL | 
SPECTATOR 
SPORTS AND ITIVE SPORTS Group Work 
GAMES AND GAMES ak oh ACTIVITIES 

Archery Acrobatics Ballets Camp leadership 
Backgammon | Acting Concerts Nursery and play= 
Badminton Bicycling Movies ground help 
Baseball Boating Operas Membership: in 
Basketball Camping Plays Boys’ Clubs 
Bowling Dancing Radio Choir 
Boxing Fishing Recordings Clubs 
Bridge Hiking Sporting Fraternal 
Charades | Horseback events organisations 
Checkers riding 4-H Clubs 
Chess Hunting Girl and Boy 
Fencing Ice skating Scouts 
Football Instrument Girl-Reserves 
Golf playing Glee Club 
Hockey Magic Orchestra 
Shuffleboard Roller skating Student 
Soccer Singing Council 
Table Tennis | Swimming 


Tennis 
Track 
Wrestling 


One of the most common and most devastating mis- 
takes of our day is for a young man to work-so obsessive- 
ly to make things nice for his family that he literally 
loses his family. That is tragic. Play now with your 
families. 
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SOUND SEX EDUCATION AND BEHAVIOUR 


Nothing so contributes to general health as a sound 
understanding and practice of sex. A lovely young wife 
came to me for counsel. She had been married only a 
few months. The sex act frightened her. Finally she reveal- 
ed that her mother was late marrying and was not overly 
affectionate. She was puritanical in every way and very 
protective of Beth when she was a little girl. She taught 
her never to allow any boy or man to touch her. Fri- 
gidity and fear so ruled her child that when she desired 
sexual experience she was incapable of full co-operation 
and satisfaction. 

Parents need to dispel the fears and fallacies surround- 
ing sex. When children ask questions concerning sex, tell 
them the truth. Tell them how God created male and 
female, how mothers become pregnant, and how they are 
physically constructed to bear children. Speak the langu- 
age of sex. Though you may not know the precise medical 
term, you will at least use descriptive language. If you 
are giving a neighbour the recipe for a new pastry, or 
instructions on how to reseed the lawn, you use appro- 
priate language. You cannot describe a baseball game with 
the vocabulary of a bridge game. Neither can you com- 
municate to your child the facts of sex unless you use 
the proper language. Select words that are most comfort- 
able for you to use within an authentic reference. 

Furthermore, parents need to assist their youngsters in 
developing a clear sex vocabulary; they should supply 
them with the correct terms when they are struggling 
to communicate. The parent is challenged to converse 
with his child on sex without blushing, without excite- 
ment, or embarrassment. Effective sex information, whe- 
ther in the privacy of Sally's room after she had seen 
Daddy in the shower, or whether with William after his 
first “wet dream,” should be given frankly, gently, and 
with poise. 

Quite apart from those times when you're conscious— 
as almost all of us are—that ‘this is sex education talk, 
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youve been building up for your boy or girl a picture 
of how you and your mate met, loved, married. The old 
photographs, the funny story about your engagement ring, 
the description of your wedding, how that worn sofa was 
one of the first pieces of furniture in your new home— 
what you've said and how you've said it all enter into 
your child’s concept of what it is to love someone. 


THE HANDICAPPED CHILD 


Everyone has a handicap. Some are more obvious and 
crippling than others, yet some of the world’s greatest 
people have lived with handicaps: The Apostle Paul refer- 
red toa thorn in his flesh; Alexander Pope was undersized, 
John Milton and Francis Parkman wrote in the dusk of 
failing eyesight; Beethoven became deaf and John Keats 
struggled with tuberculosis that eventually claimed his 
life before he was twenty-seven. Who would attempt to 
evaluate the contributions of Helen Keller! 

Any handicap, be it mental, physical, or financial, has 
in it the seeds of illness and possible death. The manner 
in which a person lives with, or above, his handicap has 


much to do with his health and that of his family. The - 


home is frequently jeopardised by a handicapped child. 
There is in my acquaintance a man who has permitted 
a subnormal child so to embitter him that he has become 
egocentric, extremely harsh, and critical. Another father, 
very brilliant, a Phi Beat Kappa and a distinguished pro- 
fessor, had an only son who was an idiot. Yet he main- 
tained a remarkable equilibrium throughout the years 
of his life. 

The spirit of acceptance has much to do with one’s 
health and well-being. A handicapped person, whatever 
his age, wants to be accepted like anyone else and insofar 
as possible to mix and mingle with other people. 

Those extraordimary people who adopt severely handi- 
capped children ask for trouble, as it were. While visit- 
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ing a friend one evening, I remarked to him how gentle. 
and wonderful he was with his spastic son. Whereupon 
he quietly replied: “You know that he’s an adopted son; 
but when we first saw him we loved him, so we had to 
have him.” 

Acceptance of our inadequacies is essential to good 
health. For instance, a person who becomes sensitive over 
his growing deafness is to be pitied. Frequently he re- 
fuses treatment or aid of any kind. Instead, he prefers 


- to complain about acoustics or his inability to hear. Such 


a person will grow increasingly miserable. 
Learn to handle your handicap. 


MENTAL ILLNESS 


There are said to be at least eight million psychoneuro- 
tics in our country. It is predicted that one out of every 
ten citizens will spend some time in a mental hospital 
and that one out of five persons in our country will need 
psychiatric help. If we were all able to attain absolute 
maturity, there would be no serious mental problems. No 
one is completely mature; we are all semimature. As Dr 
C. Kermit Phelps of the Menninger Clinic says, we need 
to explore possible implications of the letters in the word 

semi.” “S” could mean that we need spiritual maturity; 

“E” may suggest emotional maturity; “M,” moral matu- 
rity; and “I” may indicate a lack of intellectual develop- 
ment. . 

“There is nothing unique about mental illness except its 
continual pattern and particular emphasis. For example, 
every person has sat quietly for a few moments and stared 
off into space when he was dead tired. Sometimes a mental- 
ly ill person may sit and stare for hours and take no interest 
in what goes on about him for days on end. Itis the con- 
tinual pattern of apathy that is one sign of illness. There are 
times when sorrow will come to everyone’s life. Such 
sadness can be explained. But some _ emotionally 
disturbed persons are not just sad. They may be deeply 
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depressed. Their explanation for sadness, if they can be 
brought out of their depression long enough to make one, 
is more gloomy and helpless than anyone would imagine. 
They think that they have committed the unpardonable 
sin, for example. Nothing can be said that will change 
this strong conviction. 

“These, of course, are not the only or sure signs of ill- 
ness. They are just illustrations of the pattern of disease. 
It is the continuity of unusual behaviour, the strange ex- 
planations and emphasis, that are signs of mental disease.”4 

No longer need a family feel stigmatised when one of 
its members becomes mentally ill. Mental illness is be- 
coming more understood, and accepted, just as any other 
illness is. The temptation to chastise oneself and to cas- 
tigate the patient is very strong. A mental illness may 
date back to a very simple utterance or act, or to some 
jolting experience for which the individual was totally 
unprepared. 

A Kansas newspaper carried the story of a man who, 
when a boy, told his father that if he sold a certain cat he 
would never work again. He didn’t! He spent forty years 
in bed, and died there. 


MENTAL HEALTH 


Mental health is elusive, and one must be aware of the 
possibility of losing if in order to preserve it. 

“Psychosomatic illness—that is, physical disease caused 
or aggravated by emotional factors—does exist. But as I 
have tried to show, it is chiefly a marginal factor, not a 


central cause, and its real. importance is greatly exa-_ 


ggerated by our present ignorance of bodily functions. 
“Also, in the final analysis, the mind which causes 
either mental or physical illness is a sick mind, and it 
cannot be sick unless the body—its physical stuff—makes 
it so. There is no emotional shock or strain so intense that 
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its equal has not been borne by many people without © 
prolonged loss of mental equilibrium. There is no brain 
so sturdily balanced, and so reinforced by psychoanalysis, 
ah toxins or deficiencies in the blood stream will not un- 
settle it.” 5 


AN HONEST IMAGE OF YOURSELF 


An Edinburgh weaver prayed, “O God, help:zme always 
to keep a good opinion of myself.” Being truthful with 
yourself and family is one way to lessén tensions and 
anxiety. “Cover-up techniques” are costly, ““[hey cause 
worry, suspicion, and emotional stress. $trive to be 
honest in all your relationships, decent to all ‘people, and, 
above all, faithful in your religious pursuits. 

“I can think of many of my friends who carry with 
them a terribly distorted picture of themselves. They 
have no opinion at all of themselves, but I, who have 
known some of my people for twenty years, know that 
God is busy with them, making of them wonderful per- 
sonalities for His glory and their eternal bliss.” 


THE ADVANTAGE OF ATTITUDE 


In one degree or another, “we are all shook up.” 
Anxieties, disappointments, financial losses, personal 
failures, family problems, vocational pressures or religious 
uncertainties keep us constantly concerned over the state 
of our health and that of our household. If you are 
healthy you are wealthy. Conversely, if you are finan- 
cially independent but physically dependent, you are a 
miserable person. 

In the primitive period of man’s pilgrimage, disease, ill 
health, and misfortune were often attributed to the 
vengeance of an angry God. With man’s growing 
enlightenment he has come to believe that ill health is 
not perpetrated by a “pay-you-back” kind of God, but is 
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frequently traceable to biological and nutritional defi- 
ciencies, chemical conflicts, inadequate rest, or insufficient 
exercise and recreation. Your attitude toward your health 
and that of your family is of utmost importance. Because 
you need to be acquainted with your body and how it 
operates, seek professional guidance in developing it. 
Your attitude toward health will, to a surprising degree, 
determine your well-being. 


There are people who never feel well. They complain 
constantly and associate every unfamiliar physical or 
emotional disorder with a fatal illness. A hypochondriac 
is usually so concerned over his own health that he be- 
comes ill, if not an invalid. Nowhere is the Biblical 
declaration “As a man thinketh within himself, so he is,” 
more applicable than in the area of personal health. Th 
professional athlete, for instance, whose health an 
security depend upon his ability to perform at maximum 
physical efficiency does not while away his time worrying 
about an imagined ailment. Rather, he is grateful for his 
physical equipment and strives daily to improve and pre- 
serve it. 


THE WISDOM OF MODERATION 


Whatever your decision regarding alcohol, whether you 
drink or not, you will constantly meet people who do. 
You will find yourself in situations that will require 
courage for you to be your better self. You and your chil- 
dren are living in a community that advertises beer, wine, 
and whisky. It is done so attractively and convincingly that 
you are made to feel out of date if you do not indulge. 
Radio, newspapers, and billboards remind you of the 
“men of distinction” who use intoxicating drinks. If liquor 
industries were honest, they would advertise their real 
products: distraught families, divorce, derelicts of skid 
row, four million serious drinkers, the growing colony of 
alcoholics, victims of appalling accidents, pitiful poverty, 
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and hospital patients. Alcoholism is one of our serious 
health problems. 

You must decide what you will do about this costly and 
dangerous habit, for your decision will greatly influence 
your child. Whatever the appetite—overindulgence has its 
price. 


ANTECEDENTS AND ANTIDOTES TO ANXIETY 


Ours is an age of anxiety. Despair, frustration, and 
fear lurk for us by day and sleeplessness marks our nights. 
Symptoms of anxiety are often seen in the common dis- 
eases of maladjustment, such as nervousness, fatigue, and 
general psychosis. Anxiety is rooted in fear. 

Not only genera! conditions, but a guilt complex, some- 
times dating back to childhood, or to a shady deal in 
business, or to a moral trespass, may cause us to live in 
constant dread and worry. If such should be the cause, 
your duty is clear—make amends for what has been done, 
if possible, and confess it to God and ask for forgiveness. 

When a person's self-esteem is threatened, he becomes 
anxious. Perhaps he has lost his job or has been demoted. 
His pride is hurt. Moreover, he cannot maintain his pre- 
vious standard of living. He becomes restless, anxious, 
and sometimes belligerent, and usually requires large doses 
of sedation in order to sleep. 

Still another cause of anxiety is lack of information. 
We draw false conclusions through ignorance. A woman 
called me regarding an operation. She said she had re- 
signed herself to her fate, which she had predetermined. 
In reality she was not nearly so ill as she thought, and 
there was no trace of malignancy in her. 

Then, too, there are people who make a career of an- 
xious anticipation. They seem to thrive on rehearsing ter- 
rifying possibilities. There is no star in their sky. Carlyle 
was an anxious, serious, searching type of person. He had 
a s@indproof room built in his London residence so that 
he could work in unbroken peace. However, a neighbour 
had a cock that crowed vigorously during the early morn- 
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ing. Carlyle complained about it to the owner, who re- 
plied that the rooster crowed only three or four times at 
most. “But”, answered Carlyle, “if you only knew what 
I suffer waiting for that cock fo créw!” 

Like Carlyle, many harassed and suffering people spend 
their days waiting for something dreadful to happen. It 
is the testimony of time that relatively few of the things 
we dread actually happen. Worry has no reward. 


1. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
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PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 


Be genuine. Avoid artificiality and affectation. 

Be positive, though kind. No one can live on nega- 
tives for long. 

Be respectful of other people. As Dr Harry Over- 
street says, “Learn to live spaciously.” | 
Be reverent. The genius of religion is to enable m 
to clarify and deepen his motives and his apprecia- 


tion for life. 


Be generous. Give yourself away to things that out- 
last your self. 


. Be merciful. Learn to place yourself in the plaintiff's 


position. 
Be forgiving. Do not permit resentments, irritations, 
and grudges to grow. 


. Be faithful to institutions and individuals that are 


meaningful to your total welfare. This can be ex- 
pressed most obviously in family living and church 
participation. 


. Be courageous. Do not be ruled by fear but by faith. 
. Be confident. This is not to suggest egocentricity, 


but genuine confidence in yourself and in the things 
in which you believe. | 

Learn the extremely difficult lesson of living one day 
at a time. “Therefore do not be anxious about to- 
morrow, for tomorrow will be anxious for itself.” 
(Matthew 6: 34). Sir William Asler, in the Silliman 
Lectures at Yale in 1913, said: “The load of tomor- 
row added to that of yesterday, carried today, makes 


the strongest falter. Shut off the future as tightly as 
the past.” 

12. The only permanent antidote to anxiety is trust in 
God. “Perfect love casts out fear” (I John 4: 18). We 
are challenged to seek first God’s kingdom of per- 
manent righteousness; to demonstrate God's saving 
love; to live by faith as well as by sight; and so live 
that all will know we are en route to heaven. 


THE STAMINA OF THE SOUL 


On a stormy afternoon in September, 1583, near the 
Azores, the Golden Hind, commanded by Edward Hayes, 
came alongside a much smaller vessel, the Squirrel, com- 
'manded by Sir Humphrey Gilbert. Gilbert sat in the 
stern of the Squirrel with an open book. Edward Hayes 
called out to him above the angry sea and invited him 
to come aboard the safer ship. Gilbert refused, saying he 
would not leave his companions on the Squirrel. Later, 
Edward Hayes heard Sir Humphrey Gilbert’s voice over 
the waves, “Heaven is as near by sea as by land.” 

At midnight those aboard the Golden Hind saw the 
lights of the smaller ship suddenly go out. In that moment 
Gilbert and his companions were swallowed up by the 
dark, raging sea. 

Heaven is as near by sea as by land! A tremendous 
statement and a revealing Christian discernment. It is 
very close to what Paul meant when he said, “... whether 
we live or whether we die, we are the Lord’s” (Romans 
14: 8). 3 

Eid standards, how strong are the strong? 


1 Stella B. Applebaum, Your Family’s Health. 

2J. Roswell Gallagher, You and Your Health. 

3 Bess M. Mensendieck, Look Better, Feel Better. 

4 Samuel Southard, The Family and Mental IIlness. 

5H. J. Berglund and H. L. Nichols, Jr., I#’s Not All in Your 
Mind. 
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10, About Time 


One of John P. Marquand’s lesser known, but provocative 
novels is So Little Time. The story centres around Jeffrey 


Wilson, a small-town New England boy, an aviator in 


World War I, and later a business and professional man, 
who was eager to taste literary success. At every turn, 
Jeffrey Wilson sensed insecurity and was haunted by the 
limitations of time. The brevity of life struck him with 
unusual force when his son, Jim, a Harvard student, went 
off to World War II. , 

“So little time” was the taritalising refrain of Wilson’s 
life. It is also your lament and mine. Daily we say to 
ourselves, “If only I had more time, I would pick up that 
college degree; I would write, work, be a better parent, 
discover the meaning of life.” But somehow we prisoners 
of time always find it difficult to implement our intentions. 


THE TIDINGS OF TIME 


What, then, is this mysterious thing we call time? There 
is something about time which cannot be put into words, 


but this has not prevented people through the centuries - 


from expressing themselves concerning it. Even the great- 
est minds have been able to comprehend only @ limited 
aspect of time, but from them we may gain new insights 
into its meaning. ae 

St Augustine said, “If nobody asks me about it, I know. 
If I want to explain it to somebody who asks me about 
it, I do not know.” 

“Time is the nurse,” said Shakespeare, “and breeder of 


all good.” 
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Benjamin Disraeli referred to time as “the great physi- 
cian.” 

Longfellow considered time as the “life of the esoul, 
while Benjamin Franklin said, “Time is money.” 

Carl Sandburg says, “Time is a sandpile we run our 
fingers in.’ 

Paul Tillich declares: “Time is our destiny. Time is our 
hope. Time is our despair. And time is the mirror in which 
we see eternity. Let me point to three of the many mys- 
teries of time: its power to devour everything within its 
sphere; its power to receive eternity within itself; and its 
power to drive toward an ultimate end, a new creation.” 

For the apostle Paul, “...the appointed time has grown 
very short,” (1 Corinthians 7: 29). And so it has! 

However we choose to define it, time flies, and draws 
us with it. Time is irreplaceable and unredeemable. Each 
day we share with death and life. A uniqueness of time 
is that it is constantly moving forward. It waits for no 
man. There is no place for procrastination. 

Preparation is the continuous message of time. If it 
waits for no man, then the individual must be prepared 
to bear his witness, to do his work, to leave his indelible 
signature on life. This is the teaching of the ancient para- 
ble of the wise and foolish bridesmaids. Eastern weddings 
were and are still largely celebrated at night. The bridal 
party waited and waited. Finally, about midnight, a cry 
went up, “Behold the bridegroom! come out and meet 
him.” The unprepared attendants discovered that their 
lamps flickered and faifed. While they went to replenish 
the supply of oil, the bridal procession moved into the 
banquet hall and the door was closed. With much mis- 
giving and embarrassment, the tardy attendants knocked 
on the door, saying, ““Lord, lord, open to us, But he re- 
plied, ‘Truly, I say to you, I do not know you.” And 
Jesus concluded* the story by adding, “Watch therefore, 
for you know neither the day nor the hour” (Matthew | 
25: 11-13). 

Jesus proclaimed that the kingdom of heaven could 
be compared to the conduct and response of those who 
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participated in the wedding feast. Participants in the 
great drama of life must be ever alert to their principal 
assignments and responsibilities. Parents live on the edge 
of crises, and midnight emergencies are not uncommon. 

Parents will find this statement by Christopher T. Gar- 
riott helpful: 

“God, the Word, and time are ever recurring themes 
in the Hebraic-Christian interpretation of the cosmos and 


human life. The phrase, ‘In the beginning,’ is used in the 


Hebrew ontological explanation of the origins of the hea- 
vens and the earth and in reference to the appearance of 
man upon this planet. This phrase is echoed in the Fourth 
Gospel: “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God.’ Whenever we 
think seriously of the nature of time, we also think of 
God, and it is impossible to think of God in acts of crea- 
tive will without associating our concept of him with the 
dimensions of time and space.” 


WHOSE TIME IS TIME? 


In describing the magnetic charm, dignity, and precise- 
ness of Charles William Eliot, president of Harvard Uni- 
versity from 1869—1909, John Haynes Holmes said, “Most 
men are like an Ingersoll watch, but Eliot was like a great 
hall clock.” 7 

Wonderful! i 

Most of us would be lost without a watch or a clock 
by which to regulate our schedules. And yet it is amazing 
how we accept the reported time from our neighbours 
and from total strangers without serious question. 

The late Fulton Oursler told of a telephone operator 
near Cape Cod who received a call every thorning about 
the same hour asking for the correct time. After several 
weeks of this ritual, and when the operator felt she knew 
the caller sufficiently well, she asked why he was so 
punctual in his daily inquiries. “Oh,” he said, “I need the 
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exact time, because I am the man who blows the whistle 
at twelve o'clock.” 

“Well, that’s funny,” replied the telephone operator, 
“because every day at the stroke of noon, I set our clock 
by your whistle!” 

Multitudes of men and women take their time from 
one another. We mortals have a way of taking very ser- 
iously time of the market, time according to scientists, 
historians, politicians. Moreover, we imitators of one an- 
other all too often take our moral and spiritual reckon- 
ings from the standards of men, not God. 

From the Bible and the teachings of the Lord, we 
learn that we live in the eternal. As the Ninetieth Psalm 
declares: “For a thousand years in thy sight are but as 
yesterday when it is past, or as a watch in the night” 
(Psalm 90: 4). 

The world’s time as we refer to it is kept in the Green- 
wich Observatory where “the clocks are mounted on con- 
crete piers which are sunk deep into the earth to avoid 
vibration. They are housed in a room kept at a constant 
temperature. Every twenty-eight seconds they are wound 
automatically, but despite all these precautions they. do 
not keep perfect time. Each night they are corrected by 
checking the movement of the earth on its axis in rela- 
tion to fixed stars millions of light years away. Man gets 
his true time only from the sky. 

- “This is a parable of our spiritual life. God has planted 
eternity and immortality within every human breast, and 
man’s fullest life is achieved only in fellowship with him.” 


WHAT TIME IS IT? 


At an evening forum, a much-publicised speaker finish- 
ed his energetic address and turned to the audience, ask- 
ing confidently: “Are there any questions? Anyone have 
a question, please?” There was silence. Finally a yawning 
man in the back of the room said, “Sir, I have a question.” 

“Fine,” beamed the speaker, “let's have your question.” 
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“What time is it?” oth. omml 

The man’s inquiry was wiser than his wit. He was 
speaking for our yawning world, pressed by appeals, be- 
wildered by new inventions, deafened by hucksters of 
radio and television, and confused by the clashing ideo- 
logies of competing countries. Man is now sincerely ask- 
ing, “What time is it?” Certainly it is time that he awaken 
to the dangers and possibilities of our age. In a remark- 
‘able sermon, the late Dr Edwin McNeill Poteat said, 
“...Wwe are facing an emerging world that proudly carries 
in its hand the gleaming and inexhaustible energies of the 
se ’ Yes, and in our hearts the promises of the Heavenly 

ather. 


That amazing Frenchman, Pierre Lecomte du Nouy, 
once actor, playwright, holder of degrees in law, philo- 
sophy, and science, said in Human Destiny: 


“The time has come for nations, as well as individuals, 
to know what they want. If civilised countries want peace, 
they must understand that the problem must be approach- 
ed basically. The old scaffolding willed to us by past gen- 
erations cracks on every side. It cannot be consolidated 
by makeshifts, by bits of string, by pots of glue and trea- 
ties gravely signed by Highly-Dignified-Gentlemen. More- 
over, consolidation does not suffice. Peace must be esta- 
blished by transforming man from the interior and not 
by erecting external structures. We have already said it: 
the source of all wars, the source of all evil, lies in us. 
No outside protection will be efficient if the enemy cow- 
ering at the bottom of our hearts is authorised to live.” 

Many would have us believe the zero hour is approach- 
ing and that our civilisation has but a fifty-fifty chance 
of survival. However late, homebuilders must continue to 
develop in grace and love, knowing they can trust the 
final outcome to God. 
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TIME BUDGETS 


Thoreau declared that many talked as if they could 
“kill? time without “injuring eternity,” yet in a sense one 
may waste time. The average parent, indeed person, be- 
haves as if he could find time. He leaves the impression 
that some day he will stumble upon an extra period of 
time that he can use to advantage. This is a favourite 
trick of the person who is trying to escape decisions or 
evade responsibilities. One may lose time, even waste it, 
but he cannot find it! One has to make time—that is, to 
shuffle his schedule so that important things will have 
- their rightful place. 

Therefore a parent’s time budget is as important as 
his expense budget. Indeed, it may be even more import- 
ant. Furthermore, the length and value of hours are not 
the same. They depend on the nature of the event or 
activity and the individual’s involvement. 


TIME FOR THE FAMILY 


The family cannot escape the pressures of time and 
the acceleration of world events. All too often the home is — 
a shabby reminder of inadequate investments of time. A 
professor writes, “I consider lack of time for the family 
to be together as one of the outstanding problems facing 
parents today.” 

A mother who adopted twins and later had her own 
child says: “We consider this matter of time to be 
least part of the problem facing parents today. The time 
spent constructively and pleasurably with children. The 
working mother (and I have been one) does not have 
time to give her children the attention they need—be it 
help with studies, participation in activities important to 
the child, or just her attention to the accomplishments 
of the pre-schooler. Even in the home where the mother 
does not work, there never seems to be enough time... .” 
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The child who is denied sufficient attention at home seeks 
it at-school. A counsellor in a Texas high school tells of 
a student who gave her teacher a note saying, “Please 
make a character sketch of me, so I can see what kind 
of person I appear to be.” In reflecting on this girl’s prob- 
lem, the wise counsellor added, “As an outsider it seems 
to me that the youth of today are begging to be under- 
stood if only someone would ws them some attention 
and understanding.” 


The all-important persons to give this needed attention 
and understanding are the parents. However successful 
the counsellor, the teacher, or admirer or friend, there 
can be no adequate substitute for the parent who lives 
with his child, communicating to him the essence of life. 


Not only through breeding, but through discipline and 


parental influence, the child develops a sense of priority 
and drive. As the child observes the seriousness with 
which his parent appropriates time, he gradually under- 
takes to plan his day and later his crowded schedule. 

Among my friends in Australia are a couple who have 
four grown children. The three sons work with their 
father in his orchards and exporting business, while the 
daughter is married to a banker. They not only work toge- 
ther but frequently visit in the evenings. Each Thursday. 
afternoon the father and his sons play golf together and 
on Sunday they sing in the church choir. There is a won- 
derful spirit of togetherness in this family. 

I also think of a fine young mother whose husband is 
extremely busy. They have two energetic children. She 
finds it helpful to get up at six oclock each morning 
for her devotionals and to write letters before calling 
the family to breakfast. She carefully plans her day. This 
mother is a most effective social worker. 

A college professor tells me that they rise thirty minutes 
earlier than their colleagues and neighbours every day in 
order not to be hurried through family worship. 

Whatever your work or your schedule, make time for 
your spiritual: development and that of your family. It 
may be a brief visit in the car, or a telephone conversa- 
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tion during the day, a leisurely morning together, a 
concert, or a late night snack, but do not allow a day | 

to go by without having a few moments with your family. 
It may be you have some business to discuss, decisions 
to make, and schedules to determine, or it may be just 
a time when love for one another is felt and expressed. 


EACH HAS THE SAME AMOUNT 


In his:witty autobiography Much Ado About Me, the late 
Fred Allen said, “The vaudeville actor was part gypsy 
and part suitcase.” Not only show people but the entire 
generation is now in the act! We belong to the nomadic 
tribes of the mobile twentieth century. It is so difficult 
for one to budget his time and to determine priorities. 
Yet unless the parent possesses this ability, he will seri- 
ously penalise, if not deprive, his child of the permanen- 
cies of life. 


Though we may be part gypsy and part suitcase, the 
fact remains that all have exactly the same amount of 
time. Though they use it differently, the rich man and the 
poor man, the butcher and the baker, the learned and 
the unlettered, male and female, have precisely the same 
number of hours in a day and night. 


“The place for most of us to begin, therefore, is with 
the discipline of time. While we are ative, time for all 
men is equal, because each has twenty-four hours a day, 
but we are extremely unequal in the ways in which we 
use these precious hours. Some men accomplish ten times 
as much as others, not primarily because they have con- 
spicuous talents, which others do not have, but more often 
because they use each day well. There are those who, 
in the horrible popular phrase, ‘kill’ time; there are others 
who think they are accomplishing something when they 
are merely fretting; there are some who get down to 
business and use time, because they see each day as God’s 


gift.” 
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LIVE TODAY 


In his fascinating autobiography Time to Remember, 
Llyod C. Douglas makes this observation: “In this country 
36 inches makes a yard and 16 ounces makes a pound 
of avoirdupois. This was true when I was born and it is 
still true in all altitudes and all weather. But the length 
of a day or an hour has no fixed value: it depends on 
what you are doing.” 


How true! An hour waiting in the hospital is much lon- 
ger than one with the same beloved at dinner. An hour 
toiling in the hot sun seems much longer than one gaily 
invested in a game of bridge. Time is elastic. Sometimes 
it. stretches out into seeming endlessness, while at other 
times it shrinks into a burning memory. 


We possess the past by memory, the future by anti- 
-cipation, and the present through involvement. We have 
the eternal only now! Live as though you would like to 
live a thousand years but as if today may be your last. 
Disappointments and defeats haunt us and frequently pre- 
vent progress. Do not fret unduly over what has passed, 
but give yourself to the causes that will outlast yourself, 
and your children will gain new insights into the mean- 
ing of life. Wendell Willkie, himself a graceful loser, said, 

“I would rather lose to a cause which I know someday 
will triumph than to triumph in a cause which I know 
someday will. Fath. 


“We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths; 
In feelings not in figures on a dial. 

We should count time by heart-throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best. 
And he whose heart beats quickest lives the longest; 
Lives in one hour more than in years do some 
Whose fat blood sleeps as it slips along their veins. 
Life’s but a means unto an end; that end, | 
Beginning, means, and end to all things—God. 

The dead have all the glory of the world.”1 
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WHAT'S YOUR HURRY? 


Charles Starkweather confessed killing eleven persons. 
After several legal reprieves he paid the supreme penalty 
for his crime in the electric chair. It is reported that when 
the officials went to his cell to lead him to the chair, 
he said, “What’s your hurry?” | 

Contrast this anonymous prayer: ‘ 

“Slow me down. Lord! Ease the pounding of my heart 
by the quieting of my mind. Steady my hurried pace with 
a vision of the eternal reach of time. Give me, amidst the 
confusion of my day, the calmness of the everlasting hills. 
Break the tension of my nerves and muscles with the 
soothing music of the singing streams that live in my 
memory. Help me to know the magical restorative of 
sleep. Teach me the art of taking minute vacations—of 
slowing down to look -at a flower, to chat with a friend, 
to pat a dog, to read a few lines from a good book. 
~ “Remind me each day of the fable of the hare and the 
tortoise that I may know that the race is not always to 
the swift; that there is more to life than increasing its 
speed. Let me look upward into the branches of the trees 
and know that they grew tall because they grew slowly 
and well. Slow me down, Lord, and inspire me to send 
my roots deep into the soil of life’s enduring values, that 


I may grow toward the stars of my greater destiny. 


Amen.” 


IT’S LATER THAN YOU THINK 


However interpreted, we all trifle with time on occa- 
sions. Parents know how sobering it is when a child 
leaves home, becomes twenty-one, or assumes the respon- 
sibilities of a family or a new position. Then it is that the 
parent seriously relives his earlier experiences, wonder- 
ing if he did the right thing at the right time. This much 
we know: irrespective of the time of day, one’s date with 
destiny is close at hand. 
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Frank Cavanaugh was once football coach at Dart- 
mouth. A major in World War I, he was wounded in ac- 
tion and removed to a remote village in Italy for hospi- 
talisation and recuperation. As his strength returned, he 
increased his daily activities. One day while walking 
through the garden of an old monastery he came wpon a 
sundial. The teeth of time had nicked it and weather © 
had blurred its numerals. Intrigued, Cavanaugh took a 
sharp stick and began scraping clear the Latin inscrip- 
tion. Meanwhile, unobtrusively, an old priest had walked 
over and stood behind the soldier. He volunteered to 
read the Latin wording which said, “Brother, it is later 
than you think’! 


1 Philip James Bailey, “We Live in Deeds,” from Festus. 
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th About Money 


Money is the transcendent god of our age. Man is 
marked a success or a failure by his ability or inability 
to make and to manage money. Our forebears were more 
interested with salvation than with security; more con- 
cerned about freedom than about fortunes; more 
dedicated to guiding principles than to personal prop- 
erty; more involved in the inalienable rights of man than 
in early retirement. 


“Money and material success are not a goal in life. 
They are not an end. But they are often a means to an 
end, for they can promote the growth of whatever ambi- 
tion you have. They don't insure, but they aid, or at least 
they can aid.” 


The evolution of legal tender is a fascinating study. 
Etymologists and economists remind us of primitive 
media of exchange. Indigenous and available materials 
were used to barter and to buy: grass mats, tree bark, 
stones, shells, teeth, grain, minerals, cattle, clothes. Later 
came commodity currencies, metal coins, paper money, 
and today’s multicurrencies. 


Man has come a long way form his crude and awkward 
methods of purchasing, but he is still concerned about 
security and prosperity. The study of money involves far 
more than mere economics. It embraces the study of the 
evolution of civilisation from its earliest beginnings to its 
latest episode. 
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WHAT IS MONEY? 


“The simple answer is that money. is what buys 
things—purchasing power. For it is above all of the power 
to buy things that. most men think when the idea of 
money comes into their minds. But this answer, though 
it is true and important as a first approach to the quest, 
does not carry us very far. It is rather a definition than 
an explanation, and if the definition is to have much 
meaning we shall have to amplify it by trying to find out 
what falls within it and what must be regarded as fall- 
ing outside. Put in this way the question is far harder to 
answer than it seems at first sight; for the word money 
is habitually used, even in economic arguments, in a num- 
ber of varying senses and a great deal of confusion arises, 


even among economists, from slipping unconsciously | 


from one sense to another. Nor can the problem be 
reduced to one merely of definition.”1 


MONEY IS NOT EVERYTHING 


The “prairie editor’ William Allen White once wrote, 
“The Lord shows how little He thinks of money by the 
kind of people he gives it to.” 

A journalist once said, “It is a good thing to have 
money and the things that money can buy, but it is a 
good thing to check up once in a while and make sure 
you have not lost the things that money cannot buy.” 
There is nothing particularly new about this stabbing 
sentence. It is in effect what Isaiah meant when, cent- 
turies before Christ, he cried out, “...he who has no 
money, come, buy and eat! Come, buy wine and milk 
without money and without price” (Isaiah 55:1). 

Throughout his ministry, Jesus pleaded for the un- 
purchasable treasures of the spirit that moth and rust 
cannot consume and thieves cannot break in and steal. 
Jesus was concerned for all kinds and conditions of men. 
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He seemed not to have worried so much over the moral 
estate of the poor as he did over the moral estate of the 
rich and well-to-do. Our Lord saw that material posses- 
sions led to moral peril. _ 

That is why Jesus said: “Truly, I say to you, it will 
be hard for a rich man to enter the kingdom of heaven. 
Again I tell you, it is easier for a camel to go through 
the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter the king- 
dom of God” (Matthew 19: 23-24). 

Why do you suppose Jesus told the parable of the suc- 
cessful farmer who proudly surveyed his plantation, strok- 
ed his pride, and decided that the most imperative duty 
at hand was to build bigger barns? (Luke 12: 16-21) Why 
do you suppose Jesus called this farmer a fool? 

Moreover, why did Jesus tell the story of the unfor- 
giving servant, the man who begged for mercy when un- 
able to satisfy his creditor but who did not practise mercy 
in dealing with those who were in his debt? (Matthew 
18: 23-35.) | 

These and other teachings of Jesus dramatically reiter- 
ate the temptation of people who have money, goods, 
and steady incomes to think only in terms of what their 
money can buy and do for them. Inevitably they forget 
the things money cannot buy, such as conscience, charac- 
ter, happiness, health, faith, hope, love, and peace of soul. 

“Some pec ple possess much and own little; some peo- 
_ple possess li tle and own much. Possession concerns things 
that can be »ought and sold; ownership concerns values 
that money c»rnot buy. Possession is having a house; own- 
ership is hav 1g a home in it. Possession is having a five- 
hundred-acre estate; ownership is being a real lover of 
nature. I am 1 ot saying these two are unrelated; I am not 
saying that possession does not matter. I am saying those 
two things are different. Happy the man who has been 
inwardly liberated from the too clamorous insistence of 
possession and who really lives in the wide ranges of spi- 
ritual ownership.”2 
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FAMILY FINANCES 


A budget is as necessary to a well-operated household 
as it is to any other institution or business. While budgetary 
requirements will vary with the family, basic concepts of 
financing remain fairly constant. Generally speaking. 
family expenditures fall within three classifications: un- 
avoidable and recurring items, savings, and day-to-day 
spending. A good manager will take into account family 
obligations, needs, desires, dreams, and endeavour so to 
spread and schedule income as to meet maximum demands 
with a minimum of financial stress. A budget is not a 
strategy to increase income but an agreed method of using 
it. 

“A family budget is not a classified system of house- 
hold accounts. It is not an arbitrary division of each 
month’s income. It is a hard-and-fast list of predeter- 
mined expenditures, an iron-clad arrangement allowing 
for no variation or flexibility in the use of income. The 
family budget is a spending plan. It is a tentative estimate 
of the family’s income and of the family’s expenditures for 
a realistic list of items. It is a guide to intelligent spend- 
ing. | 
“A budget will not spend the family’s income for it. 
It will not help the family to get more than a dollar’s 
worth in return for each dollar it budgets. A family bud- 
get will help the family to spend its money for the things 
it wants most. It will help the family to get a dollar’s 
worth for each dollar it spends.”3 3 

Many have found the following principles and pro- 
cedures helpful in handling family income: 


1. Avoid financial secrecy. Acquaint your children with 
the amount of family income; how it is made; and 
what is expected of each member of the family. 

2. Give God His share. If your gifts to religious causes 
are allowed to come from the bottom of your earn- 
ings rather than from the top of your income, or 
if you follow some haphazard method of financing 
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your faith, the chances are you will not only rob 
God, but also dwarf spiritual growth and deprive 
your children and church of a more vigorous witness. 


. Develop a comprehensive and equitable plan of 


spending. Consider total needs. 


. Acknowledge and determine fixed expenditure and so 


distribute them throughout the year as to have a 
minimum of lean months. 


5. Determine priorities. Is this the year to increase in- 


10. 


i. 


surance, trade cars, take a prolonged vacation? 
Should Bobby work after school to supplement his 
allowance? Should Betty Sue spend all of her money 
on the new gown for the prom, or should she dress 
less expensively and give more to the youth project 
for underprivileged children? 


. Select a bookkeeper for the family. There is usually 


one person in a family who is more adept at figures 
and accounting than others. This need not be an 
elaborate accounting system, though it should be 
conceived so as to reveal the family finances at all 
times. 


. Permit children to assist in determining the allocation 


of their allowances. 


. Establish common financial goals. Assist one another 


in financial programmes, including insurance, invest- 
ments, and individual ambitions. Plan together some 
worthy objective. 


. Develop pride of ownership. However, one needs to 


be aware of the perils of possession. 


Cultivate generosity. It is amazing what can happen 
when a family gathers together in conference to dis- 
cuss all-consuming interests. Kenny’s wish to have 
a pet may stimulate as much generosity on the part 
of each member of the family as Jane’s desire to get 
a wedding gown. | 


Commonweal and wealth. It is important that the 
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family understand that the income is for all, though 
earned by a few, and that all must benefit from it. 


“Earning is important, and its purpose is to make living 
more worthwhile. Money is earned to be spent. When you 
spend, you buy more than material things like bread and 
shoes; the decisions you make every day to buy this in- 
stead of that determine your whole way of life. Your 
decisions bring you closer to—or perhaps send you further 
away from—your ambitions, your dreams for the future, 
and the things which are really most worthwhile to you. 
_ “Money never remains just coins and pieces of paper. 
It is constantly changing ‘1to the comforts of daily life. 
Money can be the beauty of living, a support in misfor- 
tune, an education for the children, or security in old 
age. 

“But if you lack wisdom, money can become a bone 
of contention and a source of bitterness in the family.”4 


ALLOWANCES AND EARNINGS > 


Children need money. One way to provide it is to 
establish an allowance, another is an earnings apporach 
to need; and still another is a combination of the two. 
Any agreed and equitable system of sharing the family 
income with the children diminishes the possibility and 
necessity of bribes and rewards. 

Research indicates that the majority of parents prefer 
to use some modified plan of allowance for their chil- 
dren, the amount being determined by age and need. 
One can be too definitive in the allowance, thus endanger- — 
ing the larger concept of stewardship. For instance, a 
couple shared this allowance plan. It provided: 


Alms P 10 
Cub Scouts P 20 
Savings P 5 
For self PS 
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A seminary professor contributed this paragraph: 


“We give each of our children an allowance and give 
them some opportunity to buy things at the store begir- 
ning with items of small value and increasing up to cloth- 
ing and gifts for others as they learn the value of the 
rupee. We let each of our children help to earn or to 
save money either by working together with the family 
whenever there is work to do such as the family laundry, 
washing the car, or any other responsibility about the 
home. I think that idleness is back of much delinquency. 
If parents provide wholesome work for their children and 
spend much time with them, and other time appreciating 
and valuing the work which the children do, they will 
come to honour good work.” 


From Illinois comes this comment: “Our children re- 
ceive an allowance in proportion to their ages, and their 
needs. Conference with each one reveals how much he 
needs for Sunday School, milk, school paper, savings, 
Brownie dues and current spending....” 


A mother shares this experience about her daughter: 
“When she learned to add and subtract, about the third 
grade, we gave her an allowance of five dollars a week 
and she kept account of what she received and what 
she spent, buying some of her own clothing and making 
her own church contribution and paying for her amuse- 
ment. This worked well for her and she always had money 
I could borrow in a pinch! We increased this through 
the years until she was in high school. There she was 
so busy that she asked to give it up and she was always 
reasonable in her requests for money...She was paid for 
working at our store during the holidays and this helped. 
She sews some and has some of her things made and 
plans her wardrobe very well...” 


Thelma S. Douglas concludes a fine article to parents 
on teaching their children how to manage money with 
this comment: “As with everything else, much depends 
upon the individual child. According to psychologists, most 
children are not ready to be on an all-inclusive budget 
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before the fifth grade; some are not ready until junior 
high school. But almost all children can handle their own 
budgets earlier than their parents think they can. From 
the straight allowances of the first year or two children 
can gradually be guided into budgeting by being made 
responsible for certain items, such as school supplies, bus 
fare, and Sunday-school money. Additional items can be 
added as they prove their ability to handle the first ones. 


“Whether it be for Christmas giving, vacation fun, or 
just plain day-to-day living, we all heartily recommend 
the budget plan for children and for their parents.” 


CHILDREN LEARN ABOUT MONEY 


Long before Matthew is capable of going to the bank 
and making a deposit, he learns about money. Listening 
to parents, observing Mother shopping and Father com- 
plaining about insufficient funds, all add to the child’s 
ideas of money. 


“Children begin to develop a businesslike, responsible 
attitude toward their money from the businesslike and 
responsible way in which their parents give them the 
allowance as a regular routine on the same day each week 
—whether they have been polite or rude, helpful or lazy. 
Much of the educational value of the allowance is lost 
when a child has to ask for his money each time, or if it 
is handed over reluctantly or as an indulgence—or when 
parents seem to regard it so lightly that they forget to 
give it to him. 

“Whatever the parent may think of it, the allowance 
for the young child is a free gift. With it he can do what 
he likes—no strings are tied to it. The money is his to 
spend, to lose, to hide away in a box. Of course he soon 
discovers the limits to his freedom, once he begins using 
the gift as money.’5 
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MAMA HAS THE MONEY 


The majority of marketing is done by women. The 
estimated spending power of women varies from a high 
of 85 per cent of all personal expenditures to about 60 
per cent. 


The woman who runs the home is the great money 
manager. Not only is the national economy tremendously 
affected by her preferences in the market place, her ability 
and willingness to shop, her sales resistance; her entire 
household is affected by the way she uses or misuses 
money. 


Mother, make sure your children are money-wise! 


GOD HOLDS THE MORTGAGE 


Our world is filled with poor rich people and rich poor 
people. The distinguishing characteristics usually arise at 
the point of values and ownership. We proud people often 
behave as though we owned the world. Jesus saw it as 
a glorious reminder of God’s beauty, bounty, generosity, 
and love. We frequently see the indigenous wealth of the 
world as an opportunity for self-advancement, exploita- 
tion, or the gaining of additional prestige and power. Jesus 
saw the wealth of the world as an opportunity to serve, 
not exploit, mankind. 

“In the beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth” (Genesis 1: 1). What does this sentence mean to 
_ youP Does it not say that God, by creating, became owner 
of the world? If God owns and operates the universe, 
then you and I—regardless of status or salary, age or sex 
—are his stewards, sharecroppers, servants. Once we grasp 
and accept this truth, we become more thankful for life 
and more anxious to share it with others. Then we start 
behaving like guests of God, and quit strutting around 
like ne’er-do-wells. Thus money is seen in a new aspect 
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and we use it with increased care and dedication. The 
bank may hold the mortgage on the house, but God holds 
the mortgage on the home. 


TEACH TOTAL STEW AR 


The word “stewardship” comes from the word “steward,” 
which literally means “overseer.” An overseer is one who 
maintains the property of another. 


Life is a legacy from God. All we are and hope to be- 
come is dependent upon Him and upon our co-operation 
and commitment to His will. We are His stewards, His 
overseers. Responsible parents will teach their children the 
principles and privileges of total stewardship; that is, the 
intelligent and constructive use of time, talent, and trea- 
sure. 


HOW MUCH ARE YOU WORTH? 


We take seriously financial solvency. We are inclined 
to upgrade or downgrade a person in proportion to 
money value. Therefore we take financial ratings as con- 
clusive in determining a person's worth. | 


Jesus challenges our standards of success. He never 
went to a book or to a countinghouse to determine a man’s 
worth. He examined his motives, his movements and, 
above all, his heart. Thus, we are disturbed by the Master’s 
declaration, “...a man’ s life does not consist in the abund- 
ance of his possessions” (Luke 12: 15). 


From the composite of Christ's teachings we learn that 
man, at his best, is unpurchasable and possesses an im- 
perishable soul. Whereas his possessions may indicate his 
shrewdness and his selfishness, his inheritance as well: as 
his indulgences, man’s material holdings do not necessarily 
give him a finer grasp of life or a finer faith. 
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Irrespective of a person’s measurable material worth, 
there comes a time when he, like that ancient king of 
Babylon, Belshazzar, comes into judgment. Young Daniel 
interpreted the mysterious inscription which appeared on 
the palace walls during a moment of merriment and cele- 
bration, to read, “...you. have been weighed in the 
balances and found wanting” (Daniel 5: 27). Belshazzar 
was a powerful ruler, but his soul was like chaff which 
the wind scatters and loses to sight. 

When weighed on the scales of God, how heavy are 
you? When measured by eternal values, how much are 


Pe igi to your family, to your community, and to your 
) 


TEACH YOUR CHILD HOW TO GIVE 


In a moment of generosity King Louis XI of France 
conveyed the Province of Boulogne to the Virgin Mary 
as an indication of his love for God. However, he reserved 
“all the revenues thereof” for himself. 

Does not much of our giving follow this pattern? We 
cannot hope to teach our children to look upon life with 
gratitude and to respond to its demands generously unless 
we enjoy giving ourselves and substance to causes that 
outlast ourselves. Giving indicates gratitude, and grati- 
tude is a mature emotion. ? 

In commendable contrast to the example of Louis XI, 
consider the manner in which the sage of Emporia, 
William Allen White, gave Peter Park in memory of his 
daughter, Mary, who died in 1921 following an accident 
while riding horseback. In conveying the fifty-acre plot 
to the community, the famous American specified cer- 
tain restrictions. Among them was that the park not bear 
the name of any member of the White family; that they 
be allowed to landscape the grounds, which could never 
have roads, at their expense. Another disturbing regula- 
tion to some was that nothing be sold within its boun- 
daries. 

14} 


When the distinguished editor of the Emporia Gazette 
gave the mayor deed to the property, he is reported to 
have said, “This is the last kick in: fistful of dollars I 
am getting rid of to-day....There are three kicks in every 
dollar, one when you make it....The second kick is when 
you have it....The third kick comes when you give it 
away....The big kick is in the last one.” 

Which kick do you get the biggest kick from? 


1G. D. H. Cole, What Everybody Wants to Know About Money. 

2 Harry Emerson Fosdick, What is Vital in Religion. 

3 Howard F. Bigelow, Family Finance. 

4]. K. Lasser and Sylvia F. Porter, Managing Your Money. 

5 Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg, Everyday Problems of Boys and 
Girls. 
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To" About Conformity 


This is the age of the huckster. Skilfully they lead us 
into pleasant pastures of physical ease. Herdsmen of the 
airwaves call to us day and night and with sensuous inti- 
macy place a lei of commercials around our necks. They 
tell us what to buy and where to buy it. Commercial] 
magicians hypnotise us, and without our knowledge we 
conform. 

Ours is the day of conformity. Society constantly 
squeezes us into common patterns bearing the labels of 
progress and security. William H. Whyte, Jr., refers to 
these moulding influences as the Social Ethic: “By social 
ethic I mean that contemporary body of thought which 
makes morally legitimate the pressures of society against 
the individual. Its major propositions are three: a belief 
in the group as the source of creativity; a belief in ‘be- 
longingness’ as the ultimate need of the individual; and 
a belief in the application of science to achieve the belong- 
ingness.” 

There is, of course, something of the Organisation Man 
in all of us. We know on which side our bread is buttered. 
We know that it is sometimes expedient to be gregarious 
and that sometimes it pays dividends to be quiet. We know 
that our society is rigidly stratified and that it is difficult 
to penetrate the visible and invisible barriers of the social 
way. Furthermore, we regretfully acknowledge that these 
stratifications are found in religious groupings, social inter- 
minglings, and racial relations. 

Almost unconsciously we permit, even contribute to the 
calcification of certain kinds of conformity. Thus we have 
become, as Vance Packard has so ably described, a gen- 
eration of Status Seekers: “Many people are badly dis- 
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tressed, and scared, by the anxieties, inferiority feelings, 
and straining generated by this unending process of rating 
and status striving. The status seekers, as I use the term, 
are people who are continually straining to surround them- 
selves with visible evidence of the superior rank they are 
claiming.” 


THE CHALLENGE TO ADJUST 


Marcus Cunliffe has correctly asked, “How may we fit » 


together the phenomena of conformity and creativity?” 
How may we emerge as strong individuals, pleasant and 
loving parents in a day of mass culture? 

Markus Barth is right in saying that “conformity seems 
to offer an alternative.” It affords the individual a chance 
to “relax,” to “follow the crowd,” to “go along,” without 
too much concern or preparation. It extends an opportu- 
nity to go shopping for a self-concept without your neigh- 
bours being any the wiser. 

Peter Viereck presents the Unadjusted Man as the com- 
manding need of the hour. “The Unadjusted Man is the 
final, irreducible pebble that sabotages the omnipotence 
of even the smoothest running machine. 

“The unadjusted should not be confused with the mal- 
adjusted, the psychiatric; nor with the neveradjusted, the 
merely crotchety; nor with the flaunted grandstand-non- 
conformity of bohemia’s ‘misunderstood genius’ act. The 
alternative to these mere caricatures of the Unadjusted 
Man is a viewpoint whose coin has two reciprocal sides: 
adjustment to the ages, nonadjustment to the age.” 

Howard Mumford Jones, professor of English at Har- 
vard, makes a good case for the Renaissance man: the 
well educated, the \well orientated, and the intelligently 
dedicated man. 

Consider Baruch Spinoza. He was born of Jewish. par- 
ents who were driven out of Spain by the Inquisition and 
who took refuge in Amsterdam. Young Spinoza was edu- 
cated according to the standards of his day. In time he 
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became a brilliant and promising student. His sister, who 
apparently wanted to deprive him of his share of the es- 
tate, made known his religious views to some of the 
rabbis, who tried to dissuade the young man and prevent 
him from disturbing either the Jewish or the Christian 
communities. He refused their bribes. 

Consequently Spinoza was expelled from the synago- 
gue. Thus at twenty-four he was rejected by relatives and 
friends. While pursuing philosophy and religion he sup- 
ported himself by grinding lenses for optical concerns. 
Louis XIV was so impressed by Spinoza’s writings and 
so aware of his stature that he offered him patronage and 
pension if he would dedicate one book to his majesty. 
But because Spinoza did not approve of Louis XIV, he 
would not oblige him. | 

Here we glimpse something of the strength of character 
one must possess if he would live with any degree of 
honour in today’s world. 

The world’s most unadjusted Man was Jesus Christ. 
As a child he adjusted to unusual circumstances, but never 
to the sinful living that pervaded his community and 
time. He was unadjusted to tradition but adjusted to 
truth. He was unadjusted to the whims of men but ad- 
justed to the will of God. He was unadjusted to the ine- 
quities of injustice but adjusted to the plight of the sinner. 
He was unadjusted to temple practices but compellingly 
adjusted to the disciplines of prayer. He was unadjusted 
to property rights but compassionately adjusted to human 
rights. Jesus disturbed the adjusted men of his day. They 
were haunted by his teachings. 

And so are we! 


THE COURAGE TO CHANGE YOUR MIND 


H. L. Mencken once boldly declared: “I can’t recall 
ever changing my mind about any capital matter. My 
general body of fundamental ideas is the same today as 
it was in the days when I first began to ponder. I was 
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never a religious, and never a socialist, even for a moment. 
My aversion to conversion extends to other people: J al- 
ways distrust and dislike a man who has changed his 
basic notions.” 


This, too, is a type of conformity—the contagious stag- 
nation of a closed mind. To assume or to assert that truth 
is static, that a man bears watching simply because he 
changes his ideas is indeed to deny the possibilities of 
education and the integrity of man. 


While | was visiting Napoleon’s tomb in Paris, his in- 
famous life passed before me. Paradoxically enough, after 
his military reputation had been eclipsed, he was deposed 
by military force. Napoleon found it difficult to change 
his mind. He inherited a remarkable fighting machine. 
Divisional armies, chain of command, and skilled tactics, 
were well advanced by the time he assumed full power, 
about 1799. He had at least twenty-six generals associated 
with him. With this well-trained and co-ordinated military 
machine Napoleon proceeded to win most of Europe. 


Near the height of his career he suggested that a nation 
should change its military tactics, even equipment if neces- 
sary, every ten years. Other armies made changes. Gra- 
dually Napoleon began to lose skirmishes and battles. He 
failed to practise what he prescribed. Apparently he learn- 
ed little fram the Russian campaigns. In fact it is said 
that he went into the battle of Waterloo with virtually the 
same weapons, and employing the same tactics, that were 
used by Louis XIV. Guns had been changed. A type of 
shrapnel was being used by the British. Methods of trans- 
porting armies had been improved. Robert Fulton offered 
Napoleon his steamboat, but he refused it. 


The real battle which Napoleon lost was not Waterloo, 
but the battle with Napoleon! He was unwilling to ac- 
cept change and adaptation. This type of nonconformity 
can bring only destruction. | 


“True individualism has little to do with wearing a 
beard or painting a development house black; it is the 
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ability to love and make moral decisions as an individual. 
Similarly, teamwork and group action are not undesirable 
until they become ends in themselves, until adjustment 
to The Group becomes a way of life. Individualism versus 
conformity is, finally, a moral problem. It cannot be ap- 
proached until it is remembered that The Group was 
created for the individual, rather than the individual for 
The Group.” 


BE GLAD THEY ARE DIFFERENT 


“Corralled in body and enervated in spirit by these del- 
egated, elected, or self-appointed herdsmen held captive 
by the delusion that adjustment is the whole of life, its 
ultimate good. From almost the moment of a child’s birth 
forward, the single aim of most parents is to discourage 
its innate rebelliousness and to find techniques to bury 
deep within that child its every protestant urge. Supported 
by the authority of all institutions, parenthood has come 
to amount to little more than campaign against indivi- 
duality. Every father and every mother trembles lest an 
offspring, in act or thought, should be different from his 
fellows; and the smallest display of uniqueness in a child 
becomes the signal for the application or drastic measures 
aimed at stamping out that small fire of noncompliance 
by which personal distinctness is expressed. In an atmos- 
phere of anxiety, in a climate of apprehension, the parental 
conspiracy against children is planned. By the light of 
day the strategies and tactics that have taken form in 
whispered conclaves during the dark are put into opera- 
tion. Few children can survive the barrage: most develop 
that soft rottenness within, that corruption which forms the 
embryo of their coming Mass Manhood. And like some 
hereditary disease of the body, generation after generation 
proliferates a sickness which can be fatal to our culture.”1 


While this may be an overstatement, it is nevertheless 
worth remembering. 
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We cannot, nor should we,.try to mould each child after 
someone we know or admire. Each child is different. Just 
because Johnny wants to wear blue jeans everywhere he 
goes does not mean that Johnny is destined to. be a cow- 
hand. Though what is wrong with being a cowhand? — 

Just because Sally wears white rolled-down bobby socks 
does not mean that she does not appreciate the glamour 
of a well-selected ensemble. | 

Both Johnny and Sally are seeking approval and ac- 
ceptance among their peers. In their search for a more 
perfect self-image, external conformities may be common, 
though they do not always indicate their innermost desires. 
Tremendous thoughts may occupy their minds. Ruth 
Strang, professor of education at Columbia University, 
shares a letter from an eight-grade girl with an IQ of 140: 

“Sometimes I wonder about myself, I think that some- 
times I am not enough of a follower. One of my teachers 
once said that in order to become a leader one has to 
become a good follower. That is one of my weak points. 
I do not want to be just one of the bunch. I want to 
stand out, not be like everybody else. Sometimes I try to 
accomplish that and I am sure that it must be a bother 
to other people. It’s as if I wanted to be the centre of 
attraction, but I just want to be different. 

“As I grow older I hope I can lose that habit and try 
to become a follower. I want people to appreciate me 

because I can get along well with everyone and add 

something to the group not just to be aggressive. 

“My greatest ambition is to secure a Ph.D. in a field 
of science. Yet the strange thing is that I don’t want to 
become famous as my attitude now seems to suggest. I 
also just don’t want to become an ordinary, everyday 
housewife. I hope maybe to become a professor of science 
or mathematics at a college. 

“I hope earnestly that I can mend my bad points and 
try to become a person who adds something to society.” 
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ADVOCATE ADVENTURE 


Parents are uniquely situated to stimulate their children 
to adventure. Better than anyone else, you know the 
idiosyncrasies of Tom. It could well be that his cbvious 
inconsistencies and behaviour patterns suggest certain 
needs in his life. Perhaps you should chase a few rain- 
bows with Tom. : 

Michael’s manifest interest in science suggests definite 
possibilities for experimentation. 

To encourage Mary's interest in music is far more im- 
portant than manoeuvring her into desirable and envi- 
able social situations. 

Childhood obsessions have a way of becoming life voca- 
tions. 

To adventure implies taking chances. Pioneering seldom 
follows the same prescription. If parents share in the 
dreams of their children, invest in their imagination, and 
look for a lead that will enable them to guide their chil- 
dren to nobler heights of living, they will have experi- 
enced one of the thrills of parenthood. 


ENCOURAGE CREATIVITY 


While your child may be just another name on the 
rolls at school or a number in a huge class at the univer- 
sity, the fact remains that he is a person and, to you, one 
of the most important persons in the world. You want 
him to excel in every endeavour; to be accepted for what 
he is rather than for who he is; and to be your definite 
contribution to the advancement of the race. 

From time to time, this child of yours will come home 
with new ideas. The parent needs to be careful lest he 
thwart creativity or sap activity. Scientists confirm the fact 
that group pressures, whether at home or in the larger 
community, definitely block individual creativity. If the 
status quo becomes more important than personal atten- 
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tion. and experimentation, then we are guilty of moulding 
our children after our own desires rather than permitting 
them to follow their drives and dreams. 


CHOOSE YOUR CONFORMITY 


Recognising the constant threat of environment upon 
the life of the dedicated person, Paul wrote to the Romans, 
saying, “Do not be conformed to this world but be trans- 
formed by the renewal of your mind, that you may prove 
what is the will of God, what is good and acceptable and 
perfect” (Romans 12: 2). The scholar-saint employed two 
mighty words, “conformed” and “transformed,” to con- 
vey his message. The word “conformed” suggests a mild 
—yet perhaps not so mild—deterioration and compromise, 


while the word “transformed” immediately calls up all - 


the moral and intellectual qualities associated with the 
mind. By renewal of the mind—not the mood of the day, 
nor what is in vogue—individuals experience the will of 
God for their lives; for those for whom they carry re- 
sponsibility and for whom they are concerned. It could 
well be that parents need to renew their vows and their 
ideas, not only concerning life, but more specifically their 
true role in challenging their children to be themselves 
in a day of imitators. 


“We cannot always smile at children; Neither can we 


always look utterly serious; we cannot stay in swaddling 
clothes for ever; and we change, while we grow. By con- 
formity with the Son of God, Paul does not mean con- 
formity with a single, as it were petrified, moment of 
Jesus’ ministry. He means following in his footsteps. From 
baptism to the Last Supper, into temptations. and out of 
them, through action and passion, though death to resur- 
rection—this is the way of Jesus Christ.”2 
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COMMITTED TO INTEGRITY 


_ There is no particular virtue or victory in rebelling 
against conformity simply for the sake of earning recogni- 
tion as a non-conformist. Many are the characteristics and 
contributions of conformity. Indeed life would be less 
certain without it. Driving would be less hazardous if 
operators. of automobiles would conform to the rules of 
safe driving. Human relations would be less strained if 
we could fully capture the image of the dignity of man, 
uniformly implement his inalienable rights, and conform 
to the life of love. | 

However, being members of a free society, we are free 
to choose our conformity, our concepts, and our commit- 
ments. To be a creative, concerned individual in today’s 
agency- and class-induced conformity is the challenge of 
discriminating maturity. 

When General William Dean was captured by Korean 
Communists at Chungju, he was given five minutes to 
write a letter home. Death seemed imminent. Carefully 
the general wrote a brief message to his loved ones. In 
it may be found this wonderful sentence, “Tell Bill the 
word is integrity.” 

Parents, the living word is not conformity, but integrity. 


> 


1 Robert Lindner, Prescription for Rebellion. © 
2 Markus Barth, Predestination to Conformity. - 
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ibe. <About Decisions 


A potato futinée hired a man to grade potatoes. In the - 


barn the recruit was instructed on how to judge superior, 
average, and inferior potatoes. The labourer quit at the 
end of the first day. The farmer was disturbed. It was a 
busy season, and furthermore he liked the new worker. 


“What's wrong?” inquired the potato grower. “Are the - 


hours satisfactory?” 

“Yes. 

“What about the wages? Don’t you like the pay?” 

“Oh, yes, the money's all right too.” 

“Then why are you quitting?” 

“Well, I guess it’s the job. You see, I can't stand making 
decisions all day long.” 

Few can, yet many do. 


CAN YOU MAKE DECISIONS? 


Part of the dilemma and challenge of each day is mak- 
ing decisions. Should I say “Hello” when answering the 
telephone, or say “Yes?” Should I hire or fire this em- 
ployee? Should we remodel the house or sell it? The 
house wife says to herself, should I make new curtains 
for the living room or should I buy them ready-made? 
Should we water the lawn today or wait for it to rain? 


Julie comes in late from school and abruptly asks, — 


“Mother, what shall I wear to the party Saturday night?” 
The wife barks, “Bill, why don’t you ask for a raise?” 
“What shall we have for dinner?” 

These and dozens of other questions arise every day. 

Some people seem to thrive on decisions, while others 
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find them frustrating. Still others duck decisions or be- — 
come ill when faced with them. Parents may procrasti- 
nate, and wish they could delegate their decisions to a 
special committee with power to act, but they must act, 
and always in the best interest of the family. 

“Nobody is all-wise. No parent can say what is best 
every hour of the day, and these children are alive every 
such hour, and active into the bargain. No law can be 
laid down for the control of growing children, because 
in their activity they present problems of growth, chang- 
ing growth, that none of us sees clearly. Sometimes we 
say No; sometimes we say “Yes; sometimes we wish we 
knew the answer. 

“The best way to find it is by studying the child. There 
is no short cut. It will not do to say, ‘No, you can’t have 
dancing lessons. Your sister hasn't had any. “Yes, you must 
go to your music lesson. Your brother goes without a 
murmur. Of course you have to eat eggs. Everybody else 
eats them. That will not do. Each child is a new child, 
with personal needs, and must be studied in that light.”1 


WHO SHOULD MAKE THE DECISIONS? 


Since life is a succession of decisions, one’s ability to de- 
cide wisely and well largely determines the quality of 
his life and the welfare of those about him. 

Children also have to make decisions. Billy is “let 
loose” in the drugstore with fifty P. Will he get a drink, 
comic books, or a jar of jawbreakers? Margaret Sue has 
ten rupees for her birthday. She goes to the store where: 
Mother buys her clothes. Will it be a hat, sport shoes, or 
a blouse? She cannot have all three for ten rupees! Billy 
and Margaret Sue have many choices, and their decisions 
are all but final. 

While parents may not lose sleep over the children’s 
shopping expeditions, they realise that what to them is 
inconsequential may be highly significant to the child both 
at the moment and in the future. 
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Within each family decision-making varies. Some scarce- 
ly give the child a choice. Others go to the opposite ex- 
treme and permit their children to decide practically 
everything, including whether they should’ obey, attend 
school, or go to church. Some specialists encourage 
parents to give their children a free hand, but by Bs 
they seldom imply an unlimited license. 

Other parents feel that children should be assisted ac- 
cording to age and ability. Each child is different and 
each decision is different. Therefore some mistakes are 
far more serious than others. With proper guidance, the 
average young person should be able to make satisfactory 
decisions in many areas of his life by the time he reaches 
late adolescence. 

‘,..parents must consider the amount of wisdom shown 
by the youngster in light of past experience. Parents who 
are convinced that they always know best and permit no 
discussion or compromise are in no position to judge the 


youngster’s ability. Neither is the youngster. In time his | 


decisions may prove to be not decisions at all but simply 
rebellious negations of his parents’ beliefs and standards.”2 


SHOULD CHILDREN HAVE A CHOICE? 


It is desirable that Alex’s parents permit him to decide 
whether he wants a chocolate or an ice-cream cone, or 
none at all. If Alex chooses chocolate and later wants to 
change to ice-cream, it is important that he be taught to 
live with his decision. To be sure, all decisions are not so 
simple. 

No one likes to make wrong decisions, but we all make 
them. Parents need to be careful lest they manoeuvre 
their children into corners where they have little choice. 
What is offered as a choice is frequently only the parents’ 
preconceived idea made as palatable as possible. While 
family standards and agreements should be respected, the 
child should not be stracised or unduly penalised for 
making a wrong decision. | 
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“We have to be fair and flexible while children are 
learning to choose. Choices are a happy, democratic way 
of family living. But they can backfire badly if you count 
too much on them when your child’s age and temperament 
or circumstances themselves are all against a favourable 
outcome. Then youngsters are better handled in more 
positive ways.”3 oe 

More often than otherwise, children approach their 
problems in much the same manner as do their parents. 
Thus it behooves parents to proceed intelligently in mak- 
ing decisions. 

Gregory was determined to buy an off-brand English 
racer. His parents discouraged him, enumerating the 
dangers, but Gregory decided to purchase the bicycle, 
ignoring their advice. Though disappointed, his parents | 
did not interfere. In a few weeks, trouble developed when 
parts could not readily be found. Gregory spent almost as 
much time in garage working on his racer as he had free 
time to ride it. He saw his mistake. Again he saved his 
money. Months later, when his earnings justified shopping 
for another bike, he asked his father to go along. 

An irritated girl came to me for counsel. She was angry 
with her parents. Apparently they did not approve of the 
boy she was dating. On the day the attractive young lady 
received her engagement ring, there was a family explo- 
sion. The girl and her fiance went off in a huff. Earnestly 
I tried to reason with them, but to no avail. Days later 
she called for an appointment. During the conference she 
confessed her mistake, called off her impending marriage, 
and returned home. 

I know a parent whose son was restless at college. He 
wanted to change schools at midsemester of his junior 
year. After weeks of debating the issue, arrangements were 
- made for him to transfer to another university. The night 
before the young man was to enroll in the new school, 
he called his parents to say, “I have decided to stay.” 

In discussing the decision with the student’s mother, 
she concluded, “When he found out he was free to transfer 
without undue family criticism, he did not want to.” 
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It is significant that a climate of free choice be main- 
‘tained. The parent must avoid the temptation to dictate 
to the child, or decide for him. Openly to oppose him 
_may cause him to rebel. The important thing is to assist 
the child in evaluating the entire problem and coming to 
an intelligent decision. 


WHEN MAKING DECISIONS 


1. Avoid hasty decision. Regardless of one’s general 
demeanour, some decisions will not wait. You must sign 
permission for the surgeon to operate. The baseball um- 
pire, the telephone operator, the man making change on 
the bus, and hundreds of other citizens must make instan- 
taneous decisions, and not without repercussions. When- 
ever possible take plenty of time before making decisions. 
Frequently they cannot be recalled. 


2. Make the most difficult decisions first. Many of us - 


have learned that it does not pay to postpone decisions, 
especially those involving people. Delicate situations 
should be handled with discretion and with dispatch. 

3. Avoid pressure. A cooling-off period is not only de- 
sirable in bargainig conferences between corporations and 
unions, but also between individuals and members of the 
family. Personality clashes, prejudices, and preconceived 
notions all vie for priority. Do not overlook cross-pres- 
sures. How will this decision affect my acquaintances and 
my family? It is a wise person who, formally or informally, 
seeks a breather before making an important decision. 

4, Seek Solitude. Some decisions are almost automatic, 
while others require soul searching. Jesus withdrew to the 
hills or to a quiet place before making far-reaching deci- 
sions, One needs the serenity of a church, chapel, garden, 
or a cottage by the water where he can gain perspective. 

5. Pray about it. I am an incorrigible believer in prayer. 
I know that God works in mysterious ways His wonders 
to perform, today, as of old. Prayer to me is communion, 
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confession and conversation with God. It is also commit- 
ment to the needs and situations voiced to God. Prayer 
becomes meaningful when one endeavours to become a 
partial answer to his prayer. Thus one not only makes his 
concerns known to the Heavenly Father but also makes 
himself available to God in implementing the need. 

6. Seek counsel. It is said that two heads are better 
than one, though one may be a cabbage. And there is 
usually at least one in every conference! An impartial 
diagnosis of a problem is always helpful. Today profes- 
sional advice is available in virtually every field. Talk with 
acquaintances who have faced a similar situation. How- 
ever, do not use seeking counsel as an excuse for post- 
poning decision. 

7. Get your rest. As Shakespeare indicated, sleep has 
a way of knitting up the “ravelled sleeve of care.” 

8. Get the facts. Assemble data on your problem before 
making up your mind. 

9. Weigh the facts. Study the pros and cons of your 
problem in the light of the best possible information. 

10. Be optimistic. Maintain a positive, constructive ap- 
‘proach. Condition yourself and others to what is likely 
to happen. 

11. Be generous and merciful. Try to put yourself in the 
other person's place. | 

12. Be sympathetic. Someone has said there are three 
sides to every question: “your side, my side, and the right 
side.” Different situations demand different responses. 
Sympathy is more than pity. It is genuine concern. 

13. Be fair. Threats, outbursts, blackmail, and the “big 

stick” approach have no permanent virtues. 
_ 14. Be patient. The vast majority of our decisions in- 
volve people, some of whom are able to reach decisions 
rather quickly; others are more deliberate. Therefore, 
keep the violets of patience blooming. 

15. Project the problem and yourself into the future. 
Try to imagine the situation ten, twenty years hence. 

16. Stand by your decisions. Once you have analysed 
the situation, familiarised yourself with the facts, obtained. 
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desired counsel, and reached your decision, however diff- 
cult or costly, do not continue to reopen the case. Live 
with it. As Goldsmith put it, “The door must either be 
shut or open.” 


DECISION THROUGH DEBATE 


Debating plays a significant role in decision making. 

The family has the opportunity of friendly debate, ad- 
hering to the laws of democratic discussion and vote. You 
may be surprised at the wisdom of the decisions your chil- 
dren make when properly conditioned and encouraged. 


RETREAT AND REPLENISH 


It is a well-known fact that giants of every age have 
withdrawn to experience renewal before assuming com- 
mand. Early Christians met in caves, catacombs, and un- 
expected places to replenish their souls and bodies before 
going out to bleed again. Strong leaders and parents of 
every generation have sought privacy before reaching final 
conclusions. 

One of the tragedies of automation and accelerated liv- 
ing is that all too frequently we are compelled to make 
decisions in noisy offices, droning planes, clamouring 
trains, honking traffic, and in the presence of chattering 
people. Whenever possible, seek privacy and solitude be- 
fore reaching significant decisions. To a greater degree 
than one may realise, the decisions in the market place 
and over the telephone determine the general demeanour 
and climate of the home. 

“Those with heavy responsibilities should have one re- 
sidence at their own expense for their physical bodies 
to sleep, eat and play; and another residence for their 
delicate brains to read, think and make decisions. This 
latter should be at the State’s or Corporation’s expense, 
provided it is used only for the sole purpose of making 
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correct decisions. My point is that almost everything de- 
pends upon the result of decisions. Wrong decisions are 
responsible for most of the chaos existing today. We can 
expect right decisions only by insuring solitude to those 
responsible for making them.”4 

Think it over! 

This is why the home must be a place of calm re- 
assurance where in warm and congenial atmosphere each 
member of the family will be encouraged to make his 
decisions. Whether little John is deciding between going 
to the movies or listening his favourite radio programme, 
or whether Beatrice is debating which boy to date; father 
concentrating on whether to buy out his partner or sell his 
interest in the business, the home must be a sanctuary 
for life struggling to find direction and dedication. 


IN THE LIGHT OF ETHICS 


“Conduct is voluntary behaviour: This is the field of 
ethics, in which one is responsible for what he is able 
to control by conscious choice. It is the meeting point 
of ethics and religion at which point one does good from . 
religious motives, and religious motives produce good 
works.”5 

A decision is never a detached directive or an isolated 
judgment. Decisions must always be seen in relationship 
to such questions as, “What is good?” and “What is right?” 
How is one to know when a thing is good or correct? 

Those who subscribe to hedonism would immediately 
answer, “If it brings pleasure or happiness to the indivi- 
dual the act is good and it is right.” Others would argue 
that the fulfilment of self-realisation is the determining 
factor in judging right and wrong. Scholars would em- 
phasise the importance of reason. Exponents of democra- 
cy would unhesitatingly declare that the group or the will 
of the majority should provide the source of final autho- 
rity. Some social units exercise the prerogative of deter- 
mining what their adherents should believe and decide. 
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Still others would cheerfully suggest that whatever de- 
cision contributes the most joy and comfort to the peoples 
of the world is the highest authority for action. 

Whereas some of these recommendations are highly 
commendable, it would seem that neither the individual 
nor the group is altogether capable of establishing and 
maintaining a permanent and equitable standard of right 
and wrong. As of old, man continues to believe that he is 
fully competent of determining his destiny. However, Jesus 
declared that “Man shall not live by bread alone,’ (Mat- 
thew 4: 4); neither can he live by thought alone or by priv- 
ate or public acceptance alone, “but by every word that pro- 
ceeds from the mouth of God” (Matthew 4: 4). 

Dr T. B. Maston has helpfully commented, “Our an- 


swer is that the only competent determinant for right and 


wrong for man is the will of God. Our conclusion is that 
the right is not necessarily what man’s reason dictates but 
what God commands. It is not what man intuits but whai 
the divine voice says. It is not what society sanctions 
but what the sovereign God approves.” 

Thus an individual must constantly explore and examine 
the Word of God and the experiences of man to ascer- 
tain a virtuous norm. Man’s religious instruction, personal 
study, and meditation will assist him in discovering God's 
will for his life. Once this has been accomplished, then 
in both private and public decisions he will strive to 
practise and to exercise what is good and right as he 
understands it. Hence his decisions are far more than 
mechanical answers to daily queries—even those of his 
own associates and household—they are his calculated 
contributions to an ever-growing appreciation of God's 
love and mercy. | 


YOU MUST DECIDE 


“Man is a self-conscious being who not only acts but 
judges his own acts, as well as the acts of others. He 
not only uses intelligence to gain his ends, but he asks 
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whether certain ends ought’ to be gained. He not only. 
seeks praise but, at least in fleeting moments, seeks to be 
worthy of praise. Frequently he does what is customary, 
but, generation after generation, he asks whether what is 
customary is really right.”6 

One cannot go through life avoiding decisions. He may 
succeed for a time; but ultimately every man must face 
the real purpose of his existence, examine himself in the 
light of that purpose, and seek to justify God’s faith in 
man. There comes a moment in every hour of every day 
when every one of us must find himself in the contempo- 
rary scheme of things and ask, “Am I a part of our prob- 
lem or am I a partial answer to the headaches of the 
day? Do I make my decisions in the light of my very 
best judgment or in the interest of expediency? Am I 
more interested in the security. of my family than I am 
in the salvation of my family?” 


Eventually one comes to the place where he realises 
that the crucial questions of life are not, after all, deter- 
mined by the Supreme Court or by the neighbours next 
door, but by what he thinks of the situation at hand and 
what he has decided to do about it. : 

“If we cannot discover a ‘standpoint’ for our lives, we 
have no base from which to make our decisions as Chris- 
tians. If there is no base, then every decision is made on 
the grounds of expediency or whim. Whatever the imme- 
diate situation seems to demand is right. 

“But the Christian is not as bereft as this might seem 
to indicate. He does have a home base; he has taken 
his stand within ‘the people of God, which is the church. 
The church is not a collection of perfect persons, or even 
of merely pious ones. Nor is it ‘just another organisation’ 
to which one chooses to belong. The church is the body 
of those who have seen the love of God revealing itself 
in the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ, as 
through those events God seeks to bring wilful men into 
an obedient, trusting relationship with himself. The man 
who takes his stand in this company does so not because 
he feels any moral superiority or because he prides him- 
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self on his superior spiritual insights, but in order to ex- 
press his gratitude for what God has done for him.”7 

There is no magical formula for making intelligent and 
helpful decisions. No one is more aware of this than the 
conscientious parent. Virtually every decision is different, 
and deserves all that experience and concentration can 
contribute at the moment. But your reaction to truth— 
as you know it and practise it—is in reality your decision to 
the basic and continuous issues of life. Whether you voice 
it or not, your children and contemporaries will know 
where you stand. Make sure you know where you stand! 

Though you may frequently fail to make the right deci- 
sions in the competing marts of men, you dare not fail 
your family or yourself in making the nobler choices of 
life. The nineteenth century English poet and novelist 
John Oxenham reminds us of the inescapable decision in 
“The Ways’: 


“Yo every man there openeth 

A Way, and Ways, and a Way. : 

And the High Soul climbs the High Way, 
And the Low Soul gropes the Low, 
And in between, on the misty flats, 

The rest drift to and fro. 

But to every man there openeth 

A High Way, and a Low. 

And every man decideth 

The way his soul shall go.” 


1 Angelo Patri, How to Help Your Child Grow Up. 

2 Dorothy Barclay, Deciding Who Should Make Decisions. 
3 Constance J. Foster, Should Children Be Given a Choice? 
4 Roger W. Babson, Before Making Important Decisions. 
5 Paul E. Johnson, Psychology of Religion. 

6 David Elton Trueblood, Philosophy of Religion. 

7 Howard *Clark Kee, Making Ethical Decisions. 
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{4. cAbout the “World 


In Cosmic View, Kees Boeke, Dutch schoolmaster, takes 
his readers on a fantastic, imaginary journey through space 
and back again. The unusual book of accurate astronomi- 
cal reckonings and drawings presents the physical world 
oe one person with her surroundings minified and mag- 
n 


The author begins the intriguing study with a picture, 
about six inches long, of a girl sitting in her chair hold- 
ing a white cat. Each subsequent shot is taken from a 
point ten times higher up than the preceeding one. Na- 
turally each successive exposure projects a larger view. 
By the fifth jump upward one is thirty miles from the point 
of origin, and by the ninth jump he is at a distance ap- 
proximately 312,500 miles above the earth. 


These astonishing illustrations continue through Draw- 
ing Number 26 in which the largest. galaxies appear as 
infinitesimal dots. Incidentally, we are advised that the 
number of galaxies now visible through modern telescopes 
approximate a thousand million and that the farthermost 
of these from the earth would be a distance of 2,000 mil- 
lion light years. : | 

At this point, Kees Boeke reverses his procedure, and 
we find ourselves in descent and back to the girl with 
her cat in the Netherlands. In the first series of pictures, 
one saw the child’s world become smaller and smaller to 
view, through incredible space, because each position was 
taken and projected from a distance ten times farther away 
than the preceding one. Now each exposure is magnified 
‘by making it ten times more powerful than the previous 
picture. 
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The girl’s hand is pictured at a distance of five centi- 
metres. The skin is clearly seen, as well as bacteria and 
water mites. A mosquito and a grain of salt are magnified. 
This view enables one to see the shape of living creatures 
in a human body. Eventually, under magnification of ten 
million million, the nucleus of a sodium atom is visible. 


At the end of the upward journey, one is overawed and 
made inarticulate by the sheer dimensions of the universe, 
let alone its wonder and beauty. The beholder appears 
so inconsequential in contrast. The inward journey star- 
tles us by the miracle of entities existing within the body, 
and the outward one by our relation to the far reaches 
of the universe. Our spiritual dimensions are enlarged, 
and we become profoundly and reverently aware of God. 

After exposing us to the world without and the world 
within, from the known periphery of the universe to the 
nucleus of the atom, and subtly reminding us of the limit- 
less power now available, the author concludes: 

“The problem, however, is that primitive man at first 


tends to use the power put in his hands for himself, instead - 


of spending his energy and life for the good of the whole 
grow:ng human family, which has to live together in the 
limited space of our planet. It therefore is a matter of 
life and death for the whole of mankind that we learn 
to live together, caring for each other regardless of birth 
or upbringing. No difference of nationality, of race, creed, 
or conviction, age or sex may weaken our effort as human 
beings to live and work for the good of all. 

“It is therefore an urgent need that we all, children 
and grown ups alike, be educated in this spirit and toward 
this goal. Learning to live together in mutual respect and 
with the definite aim to further the happiness of all, 
without privilege for any, is a clear duty for mankind, 
and it is imperative that education shall be brought unto 
this plane.” 

As a parent, do you believe in this world? 
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STRANGE NEW WORLD 


On October 4, 1957, Russian scientists' shocked the 
world with Sputnik. The twenty-three inch aluminium 
sphere weighed about 184 pounds and was filled with 
nitrogen, storage batteries, radio transmitters, and instru- 
ments to maintain contact with the earth. It circled the 
globe every ninety-six minutes. This marked the visible 


. beginning of a new era, indeed, an age! From that cay 


to this, competing countries have concentrated on space, 
using it to emphasise everything from a thrill to a threat. 


Ours is a strange new world. In one sense old, very 
old, while in another new, very, very new. It is one of 
unprecedented change, incredible power, and inconceiv- 
able speed. The world is in ferment. People are restless, 
searching, seeking hoping! Political, social, economic, and 
religious patterns that have existed with little or no change 
for centuries are breaking down and disappearing over- 
night. Colonialism is rapidly disintegrating. Asia, the 
home of two-thirds of the human family, is struggling for 
status, security, and freedom from foreign domination. 
Africa is shaking itself like a mighty giant after a long 
sleep. 


People are emerging from prisons. The light of freedom 
is shining in hovels of darkness, and the dawn of a new 
day is being witnessed around the world. 


The surging world revolution may be observed in seve- 
ral significant areas. A billion people are tasting the fruits 
of freedom, and their demands are explosive. These un- 
committed people are in reality the focal point of much 
of today’s controversy and conflict. 


The unprecedented growth of the human family has 
far-reaching implications for world culture and human 
relations. Perhaps the new world is most obvious in the 
postwar breakthrough of science. New discoveries not 
only demand an overhauling of our educational concepts; 
they are also being reflected in the pronouncements of 
business and industry, as well as in technology’s accele- 
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rated raiding of college and university campuses for out- 
standing students and faculty members. 

This new age has also touched the minds of our chil- 
dren. During recess two small boys in the schoolyard spot- 
ted a jet plane over-head. Skilled in recognition, they ar- 
gued over its classification. 

“Is that an F-106?” asked the first boy. 

“No,” replied his friend. “Can’t you tell ‘that’ san F 106A?” 

“How do you know?” 

“Well, an F-106 has wings swept back at a 48° angle, 
and that plane has its wings at a 52° angle.” 

“Supersonic, I suppose?” 

“More than that—it’s superthermonic.” 

“Gosh, how fast does it have to go to be that?” 

Suddenly the schoolbell interrupted their technical 
conversation. One boy looked at the other and said 
disgustedly, “Come on, let’s go back and count those silly 
blocks again!” 

There are evidences of increased co-operation between 
nations. The United Nations and other forums of debate 
and exchange have greatly reduced the possibility of 
sudden war. Even the most aggressive nations tremble at 
the thought of nuclear war. 

Another characteristic of the expanding new world is 
the role of cold-war strategy in world politics. Psycholog- 
ical intimidations and needling tactics keep people 
“stirred up.” It is a day of restlessness. However, as Jack 
Finegan has said, “In the nuclear-space age man has 
made remarkable new achievements, but man is still man 
and accordingly still ee upon God and in need of 


God.” 


HOW LARGE IS YOUR WORLD? 


Ours is not a small world. It is inconceivably large. For 
instance, a light year is described as the estimated dis- 


tance which light (at the rate of 186,300 miles per second) © 


can travel in twelve months. Scientists declare that if a 
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star a thousand light years away had vanished at the 
time of Columbus, its brilliance could still be seen and 
would be likely to shine for another five centuries. 

Dr Bertrand Russeil stimulates our imagination with 
these facts: 


“The distance of the nearest fixed star is about twenty- 
five million million miles. The Milky Way, which is, so to 
speak, our parish, contains about three hundred thousand 
million stars. There are many million assemblages similar to 
The Milky Way, and the distance from one such assem-. 
blage to the next takes about two million years for light to 
traverse. There is considerable amount of matter in the 
universe. The sun weighs about two billion billion billion 
tons. The Milky Way weighs about a hundred and sixty 
thousand million times as much as the sun, and there are 
many million assemblages comparable to The Milky Way. 
But, although there is so much matter, the immensely 
larger part of the universe is empty, or very nearly empty.” 

Furthermore, as George Gamow, Professor of Thecret- 
ical Physics, George Washington University, says, “Indeed, 
it took less than an hour to make the atoms, a few hun- 
dred million years to make the stars and planets, but three 
billion years to make man!” 

Quite obviously the physical planet and our personal 
worlds do not always coincide. Mathematically, of course, 
they never could, but morally they must, or civilisation 
is in the cemetery. 

It is difficult for one to live beyond the community, 
country, state, and nation. He becomes so enamoured 
with and interested in nearby things that he is tempted to 

say: “Oh, well, it’s a big world with lots of smart people. 
_ They will work out the problems and I will mind my own 
business.” 

Provincialism is a dangerous parasite. Though on the 
surface harmless, these little microbes will eventually 
honeycomb the foundations of civilisation. Provincialism 
is commonly found in county-seat towns, crossroad stores, 
thriving cities, country clubs, and self-satisfied people. As 
important as are local loyalties, they should never take 
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precedence over personal commitment to the world 
community. 


LIVE SPACIOUSLY 


‘In discussing “psychic space” and the challenge of liv- 
ing a “roomy life, Harry and Bonaro Overstreet say, 
“One tragic aspect of our nature, however, lies in the fact 
that it does not take stone walls to make a prison nor 
iron bars to make a cage. It takes only a distorted notion 
of what will happen to us if’ we undertake any new 
venture.” 

A more spacious and generous attitude is essential if we 
are to overcome sectionalism, prejudice, and establish 
better human relations. Our generation is confronted with 
the fact that it must prove to be the best in history or it 
could well be the last. Learning to live spaciously at 
home and in the community will inevitably contribute to 
a happier and more secure world family. 


LIVE COMPASSIONATELY 


It was a humid night. We were awaiting our train in 
Calcutta. Sheds adjacent to the station were alive with 
refugees from Pakistan. As I walked amid poverty, pain, 
and stench, I felt someone tugging at my elbow. It was a 
minister-friend who thoughtfully asked, “Curtis, do you 
have compassion for these people?” 3 

This experience brought to mind a more remarkable 
occasion. Jesus and his disciples had been on a hard 
journey. The news of the death of John the Baptist was 
fresh in their minds, and they were sad. The company 
had withdrawn to a quiet place. For some three days 
hungry people had looked into the Master’s face and 
listened to his words. Observing the needs of the people, 
Jesus called to his disciples, saying, “I have compassion on 
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the crowd, because they have been with me now three 
days, and have nothing to eat; and I am unwilling to 
send them away hungry. lest they faint on the way.’ And 
the disciples said to him, “Where are we to get bread 
enough in the desert to feed so great a crowd?’ And Jesus 
said to them, ‘How many loaves have you?’ They said, 
‘Seven, and a few small fish. And commanding the crowd 
to sit down on the ground, he took seven loaves and 
_ the fish, and having given thanks he broke them and gave 
them to the disciples, and the disciples gave them to the 
crowds. And they al! ate and were satisfied; and they 
took up seven baskets full of the broken pieces left over” 
(Matthew 15: 32-37). : 


Jesus had compassion for people. 

The most distinguishing truth about our planet is that 
it is peopled. With these highly intelligent, sensitive 
souls rest the hope of history and the destiny of the 
race. 

However, people are in trouble around the world. 
Many of them are poor and hungry. Among the milling 
multitudes are at least forty-five million refugees— 
individuals made homeless and frequently friendless by 
circumstances beyond their control. Two-fifths of man- 
kind live in malaria zones. One-quarter of the peoples of 
the world go to bed hungry every night; one-fourth of the” 
population earn less than Rs 250 a year, and one-fourth 
of mankind is born into a life expectancy of about thirty- 
seven years. 

In a world of inconceivable space but crowded living 
conditions; in a world of almost limitless wealth but un- 
imaginable poverty, one is challenged to look upon his 
fellow men with compassion, exclaiming with Richard 
Baxter, “But for the Grace of God there go I!” 

Years ago there was a young man at Oxford University 
named Arthur Shirley Cripps. He was a classical scholar, 
and an artist. Though he lived in lovely rooms he was 
haunted by the “scent of unseen roses.” Ideas tugged at 
his heart, foremost of which was the urge to become a 
missionary. oe? 
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In due time this young man gave up his academic 
fellowship at Oxford and went out to the sun-baked 
lands of Rhodesia. Sick at heart, but feeling somewhat 
like Jeremiah, that he was a man called by God, he 
earnestly endeavoured to give himself to the many needs 
of a primitive people. 

Years later there was in Rohdesia a government commis- 
sion on education. Among other responsibilities, the 
commission investigated the schools of Rhodesia. When 
they came to Cripps’ school, they were puzzled. The 
equipment was poor and the teachers were miserably 
paid. There were few rules in the school, yet it received 
top rating. An official reported, “If we wanted to put it 
into words we would say that the spirit of this place is 
very much like Oxford.” 


Arthur Shirley Cripps gave up Oxford in England to 
found it again in Africa. And so every man is challenged 
to lose that which he loves that he may find it again— 
even himself! 


ARE YOU IN ORBIT? 


“I am lost like a beast in an enclosure, 
Somewhere there are people, freedom and light. 
Behind me is the noise of pursuit, 

And there is no way out. 


Dark Forest by the shore of the !ake, 
Stump of fallen fir tree, 

Here am I cut off from everything, 
Whatever shall be is the same to me. 


But what wicked thing have I done, 
I, the murdered and villain? 

I who force the whole world to cry, 
Over the beauty of my land. | 
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But in any case I am near my grave, 
and I believe the time will come, 
When the spirit of good will conquer 
wickedness and infamy.” (Boris Pasternak) 


Two loquacious men sat immediately before me cn the 
bus. They were discussing outer space. Whereas quite 
obviously they were not astute students of science, they 
were, nevertheless, confirming one another’s ignorance. 


From this free lecture and other experiences, deeper 
questions came to mind; Do we need to get more missiles 
into orbit or more men? Have we discovered the larger 
horizons of life? Have we moved out of our private little 
worlds into the ever-widening circles of service—or are we 
burning ourselves out “casing” the old planet of me, my- 
self, and I? 


A visitor was being shown through a large mental in- 
stitution. He was impressed with the spacious rooms of 
those suffering from schizophrenia. In answer to a com- 
ment on their lovely living quarters, the superintendent 
remarked, “Yes, the living conditions are not bad, but 
the heartbreaking thing is that most of the patients are 
living in private worlds.” He meant unreal worlds. They 
were out of reality. They were not in orbit! 


In the tenth chapter of Acts we read, “And Peter open- 
ed his mouth and said: “Truly I perceive that God shows 
no partiality, but in every nation any one who fears him 
and does what is right is acceptable to him. You know the 
word which he sent to Israel, preaching good news of 
peace by Jesus Christ (he is Lord of all), the word 
which was proclaimed throughout all Judea, beginning 
from Galilee after the baptism which John preached: how 
God anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy Spirit and 
with power; how he went about doing good and healing 
all that were oppressed by the devil, for God was with 
him’” (Acts 10: 34-38). 


Jesus was in oribit. His physical domain was exceed- 
ingly small but his saving spirit pervaded the world. 


Til 


Wherever he went he left the “footprints of God,” and 
everything he said directed men to heaven. 

Before taking off for the moon, let us make sure that 
we have done everything possible for men! 


“WORLDS WITHOUT END” 


Perhaps the earliest known explorer was an Egyptian 
named Hannu who lived about two thousand years be- 
fore Christ. This ancient adventurer went out from Egypt 
in search of Punt. Since that time man has gone from 
ocean to ocean, continent to continent in search of new 
horizons. Now with centuries of confusion, conflict, and 
conquest behind him he stands erect with eyes focussed on 
the diminishing dimensions of an old world, eagerly 
awaiting his chance to explore space. 

“Already there has been contact with another world. In 
February 1947 from a radar station in America an electric 
impulse was directed at the moon, and in less than three 
minutes the moon answered back! The electric waves re- 
bounded and returned to earth. Man had made his first 
contact with the universe! 

“It is but a matter of time until another Magellan, or 
Da Gama or Cook travels through unknown space in 
search of new worlds. 

“These coming explorers of the Atomic Age will risk 
the dangers of space travel for many reasons, but first and 
foremost because they are men, and man is a seeking 
animal. It is his nature to search and find and know. The 
same impulses that have taken him from the Nile to 


Everest will impel him from the earth to Mars. Today we - 


have no need to weep for the reason Alexander wept, for, 
unlike him, we know there will always be more worlds to 
conquer—worlds without end.”1 
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LET US ALL PRAY 


Assemble the family to hear Francis Brennan’s great 
prayer in which he delves for the meaning of atomic 
power for our age. 


“QO Lord O Lord 


Guide us now Deliver us now 
We have measured Detod We press close on Your 

weighed domain: 
And the search is almost done. We beheld in 
Within the glass and metal Fission 
Calculators The searing flashes 
The myriad correlations end Of the wrathful ancient gods; 
And we are assembled Now in 
To verify Fusion 
The terminal We do release 

Fact. The second half 
of acon-locked finality: 

O. Lord ; 


Regeneration: 
Help us Now 


We see Space as Thine 


Light as Matter . O Lord 


Grant us now 


Matter as 
hone The last Great Reason. 
eo We tremble in discovery 
Enveloped in the z 
Dene For slowly comes the deadly 
” Flame-Storms in ak 
a Of a thousand : “os = 
4g ae Power 
a i That giveth 5 
q We know too ible teks es aaa 
4 One is all ies 
- Pa th That taketh away? 
a Amen.” - 
One 
Thus we came 
Upon Revelation’s : (Francis Brennan) 
| Image. 


1 Isabel Barclay, Worlds Without End. 
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PARENTS DESERVE TO KNOW 


Every book is a symposium of many minds and spirits, 
especially one gleaned from so many sources. The uni- | 
que aspect of this book is that many parents played al 
major role in producing it. In correspondence with more q 
than tao hundred couples, dozens of ministers, and 
problems were identified and some possible solutions 
specialists in the field of family relationships, common 
suggested. This—together with other research, twenty- ; 
five years of counselling with parents, and the rigorous i 
experience of living with five sons—forms the reference | 
of this book. It is, therefore, hoped that parents will ' 
find—this work a practical aid in gaining greater matu- i 
rity, as well as source of guidance for their children. ’ 


This book seeks to outline all that parents should { 
know about: a child, right from its birth, through its t 
early years, school days, and adolescent period until it 
reaches the age of 21. It also provides many useful 4 
and practical directions to parents about the home, boys . 
and .girls, discipline, delinquency, disappointments, ' 
education, health, use of time, money etc. The reference : 
of many books and the free use of the quotations from q 
well known writers and poets make the reading easy ‘ 
and interesting. Here, then, is a book which parents 4 
were longing to have. | : 
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